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Caution 


RAY snapped, “Yes, I got your cable. So 
Captain Marks died?” 
He was a stocky man, tubby about the 


waist. His eyes were keen blue. His hair was white 
about the temples. He leaned forward now in his 
swivel chair and glared across his desk at the mate of 
the Sea King, which vessel had just docked. 

The mate was a taller man, leaner than the ship- 
owner. He was greyer and more bent. His blue 
eyes held a peering expression due to long years of 
gazing over sun-dazzled water and staring into hurri- 
cane nights. He was dressed in his blue-serge uni- 
form with gold-braided cuffs and with the badge of 
the Gray Line in the centre of his cap, above the peak. 
The cap he twisted nervously in his hands as he faced 
his employer. 

“That’s right, sir,” he said. ‘But he didn’t die in 
the natural way. A Kroo boy knifed him one night in 
Lagos. There was a row over a boat fare, I believe.” 

“Hm.” Gray thought awhile and frowned. 

The mate faltered, “I suppose I'll be next in line 
for—for master, sir?” Gray looked up sharply and 
grunted. 

“Sorry, Ellison, but I’ve got a master waiting for 
the Sea King.” 

The mate bit his lip. 
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He said slowly, “I’ve been with the line twenty 
years now, sir. You've told me every time there wes 
a ship that I’d get the next. When you gave Capn 

arks the Sea King, you said I was right in line to 
succeed him as master.” ; 

“I know, I know.” Gray spoke testily. He 
drummed on his desk with the handle of a pen. 
“But there are other things, Ellison. You wouldn't 
understand.” 


The mate straightened. “You've always said that, 
sir. I'd like to know them.” « neclf 
“Very well.” Gray sat upright and braced himselt f 
He did not want to hurt the other's feelings, but 1 
the man insisted . . . all right. 
¢ stated dispassionately, “You and I started S 
gether, Ellison. We went as boys on the bar 
arrolan.” He looked the other in the eyes. ‘‘Have 
you ever thought why it was I came to own my own 


line while you . . , you stayed a first mate all these 
years?” 


Ellison’s brows wri 


nkled. He ceased twisting his 
cap and thought. 


“Why, sir, I thought it was luck. You got oe 
money for the salving of the H emeric. That starte 
you off.”’ 

“True. 


That was one reason. But there were 
others. I'll tell you. I took chances. I risked a lot 
and won a lot. If I'd lost I'd have been smashed. 
But I didn’t. 

“You, Ellison, 
the most careful 
why you've ne 
A shipping co 


never took a risk. You're known ee 
sailor out of London. And that’s 
ver got your command. Don’t you see? 
mpany has to pay dividends. And divi- 
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dends mean fast voyages. It wouldn’t pay to have a 
captain who wouldn't take a chance occasionally. 
Captain Marks brought the Sea King home from La- 
gos last trip in exactly four days less than you have 
this time. Those four days mean a loss to us of a 
thousand pounds, probably a great deal more.” 

“But, sir. . .””. The mate was dumbfounded. “I 
—that is, you can’t grow careless with a ship. Why, 
you know what'd happen if I took risks?” 

“Oh, sure.” Gray dropped his eyes and gazed 
steadily at the blotter before him. “Tf you were a 
captain and took a risk and lost we'd break you. I'd 
fire you personally. But all our captains accept that 
as part of the risk. They make fast voyages. We 
pay them a bonus for that. And that’s how they hold 
their jobs.” 


The bewildered mate commenced. “But, sir . - asin 
The shipowner raised his hand and stopped him with 
a gesture. 


“T know all this I’m saying is against the marine 
laws and you won't find it laid down in any book on 
seamanship. But there itis. If you were a man who 
wasn’t afraid to take a chance, I’d have given you a 
command long ago. It isn’t a matter of friendship. 
It’s a matter of business. I’d go smash to-morrow if 
I were like you. That's all.” 

“T see, sir.” 

The mate put on his cap and groped for the door. 

“The new master’ll be aboard this afternoon,” 
Gray called. ‘You'll sail as soon as you can get cargo 
in. The men’ll work right through to get you away.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the mate, and he stumbled through 
the outer office like a man in a dream. The stenog- 
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raphers and clerks looked after him and grinned as he 
passed. The number of times “Cautious” Ellison 
had applied for his command was common gossip. 
And those in the office of the Gray Line thought it 
funny. 

The mate stumbled into the street and made his slow 
way back to the docks where the Sea King was loading. 
His brain was in a whirl. At last he was beginning to 
understand. It was not that other men had a pull 
with the owners, not that other men were better sea- 
men, but that other men were willing to risk their lives 
and careers and honour on fast passages. Other men 
were willing to take chances with the sea. And of all 
things the sea was the last to take chances with. The 
mate knew it. He knew those other captains knew 
it. Yet they were willing to risk it. And so they had 
prospered. 

He laughed. Since he had been a second mate he 
had dreamt of his command. He had put off marry- 
ing till he should get it. And the girl who had waited 
for him had died without his gold band on her finger. 
For the years had crept by and no command had come. 
Chief mate was all that could be achieved. How many 
hours had he not spent wondering why other men were 
elevated over his head? And at last he knew. No 
wonder he was called “Cautious” Ellison and men 
laughed when they spoke of him. He had always 
thought the name a tribute to his careful seamanship. 
Now he knew better. He stumbled up the gangway 
of the Sea King and went to his cabin. Breathless he 
sank in a chair. A dull ache squeezed his heart. 

From an inside pocket he drew a faded photograph 
and looked at it long and intently. It was that of the 
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woman who was dead. His lips moved silently. If 
only he had known years before! If only he had 
known! 


It was scarce two hours before sailing time when a 
bare-headed clerk from the office brought a letter 
aboard the Sea King. He delivered it to the mate 
who was on the bridge examining the compass. 

The clerk said, respectfully, “Letter from Mr. Gray, 
captain.” 

The mate stiffened and turned from the binnacle. 
His cold gaze rested on the clerk. He echoed, “Cap- 
tain?” wonderingly. 

The clerk grinned. 

“Yes, sir. Cap'n Sorris has been sent away.” 

The mate seized the letter. He tore it open with 
fingers that shook a little. It couldn’t be true. It 
was too good to be true. Gray’s strong, flourishing 
handwriting stared up at him. 

“Ellison, get a third mate and elevate your officers 
a step. You will take the Sea King this trip. Word 
received that Sea Vulture is stranded on coast of New- 
foundland. Her captain and chief officer killed. This 
necessitates my sending Captain Sorris to take charge, 
as we have no other qualified master in port. I should 
be glad if you'd remember what I said to you about fast 
voyages. Do your best. If you show me you can, I 
may reconsider my decision about a permanent appoint- 
ment. Good luck. Gray.” 

The mate frowned. His veins ran fire. He could 
have shouted. He read the letter again. There was 
no doubt of it. He was master of the Sea King. Of 
course Gray would send his best captain to take over 
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the Sea Vulture. She was the crack ship of the line, 
four times the size of the Sea King. And it was true 
he, Ellison, was the only man of the line in port 
who was experienced enough to take command of the 
latter ship. 

“All right, sir?” inquired the clerk, impatient to go. 

“Eh?” The mate awoke with a start. “Eh? 
Yes, yes. And tell Mr. Gray I thank him very much.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The clerk turned away and went down the compan- 
ion to the main-deck and the gangway leading to the 
wharf. 

Carrying the open letter, the mate went into his 
cabin and sat down heavily. He looked around and 
smiled. He had occupied this same room for the 
whole of the eight years he had been aboard the Sea 
King. In an hour or so he would shift for the first 
time and occupy the captain’s cabin. 

He would be master of the Sea King. The first 
and second and third mate would call him “Sir” to his 
face and “the old man” behind his back. Even the 
chief engineer would defer to him. It was true he 
had been temporary captain during the run home from 
Lagos, but everyone aboard had known it was only 
temporary. Everyone had known that, whomever 
Gray appointed to fill the dead Captain Marks’ shoes, 
Ellison would not be the man. And it made a subtle 
difference in men’s attitude. 

But this trip he would be captain indeed. By the 
appointment of the owner. ‘Cautious’ Ellison had 
obtained his command. He could imagine the laugh- 
ter and the puzzlement that would run through the sea- 
ports and along the water-fronts, 
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He pulled out the faded photograph of the woman 
who was dead. He talked to it. Later he called the 
steward into the cabin and set the man to work pack- 
ing and shifting his gear to the master’s room. Fold- 
ing the precious letter and placing it in his pocket with 
the photograph, he then went on deck to make final 
preparations for putting out to sea. 


The night gale blew cold and strong from out of the - 
northwest. On occasion the fine rain that drove with 
the wind turned to hail and fiercely pricked the skin of 
any man who faced it. The sky was black with sullen 
clouds that raced across the face of the pale moon, 
allowing it to peep forth only on rare occasions. 
Worst of all was the sea. 

It ran high and black, with tortured foam where the 
upreared crests broke and the wind tore them off 
into spume. Hounded by the gale, it went south and 
east in endless heavings until it broke in ruin on the 
rock-rimmed shores of the Bay of Biscay. 

The Sea King wallowed mightily. Her holds were 
heavy with produce from the Gold Coast. Her very 
decks were cluttered with cargo. Double lashings 
held the latter against the light seas that occasionally 
broke aboard, too light to do much damage, for the 
ship was head to wind and weather and her blunt 
freighter bows seesawed up and down with the swell. 

Her lean “cigarette” smokestack and her two lean 
masts curved great arcs under the sky. When the 
watery moon did peer out from the flying scud it shone 
with a sickly light on wet decks, dripping deck-houses, 
and slatting drenched rigging. 

Full in the centre of the bridge stood Grant Ellison, 
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master of the craft. In the bridge wing to his right, 
the starboard wing, stood the chief mate. In the 
bridge wing to his left stood an able seaman. Behind 
him, some dozen or more paces behind, the helmsman 
inside his little glass-windowed house spun the uneasy 
wheel and peered into the uneasy glowing binnacle. 
From the chart-house windows, behind the wheel- 
house, shone the dim light of a swaying oil lamp. 
Each side of the bridge, beyond the beam rail, came the 
glow of the electric navigation lights, red to port, green 
to starboard, reflected back from a wall of darkness. 
At the foremast glimmered a white light. In the 
crow’s-nest a look-out nodded and peered into the 
blackness of the gale. Everything was in order. 
The captain was muffled in oilskins, oilskins that 
shimmered wetly in the occasional moonlight. A drip- 
ping sou’wester sheltered his eyes from the weather. 
The mate and the able seaman in their respective 
bridge wings were similarly attired. The pulse of the 
monotonously thumping engine below shook the deck. 
The thunder of the gale and the scream of the sea ob- 
scured all minor sounds, such as the slatting of derrick 
falls, the water spouting from the scuppers, the creak 
of the wheel, and the laughter from the bright-lit gal- 
ley in the midship-house where some of the watch on 
deck were standing by and drinking the cook’s coffee. 
The captain was frowning. He looked consider- 
ably older than he really was. The strain of the voy- 
age was telling on him. The days had passed, since 
leaving London, in an orgy of haste. Between him 
and the chief engineer a feud had started. The chief 
wanted to conserve coal. The captain wanted speed. 
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He wanted the voyage to be a record for the Sea 
King. 

Haste had grown to be the keynote of the Sea King’s 
journey. Never was a ship unloaded and loaded in 
such a short time. When the freighter finally 
ploughed into the Bay of Biscay she was two days 
ahead of the best time the late Captain Marks had 
ever made, 

Elation thrilled Captain Ellison. He was making 
good. But under his elation the still small voice of 
caution worried him. He knew he was taking chances 
no seaman should take. He was violating the habits 
of a lifetime. And the strain was telling on him. 
Only his officers knew how much, knew how different 
he was from the old likable, cautious Ellison, knew how 
irritable he had grown. 

The mate crossed from the bridge wing. He too 
looked worried. 

“We ought to be nearing Ushant,” he shouted in 
the captain’s ear. 

The captain made a motion of assent but did not 
answer. The mate continued after a while. 

“We're running close.” 

The captain answered, “Yes,” in a low voice, but 
said nothing further. 

The mate frowned and shook his head and moved 
across to the bridge wing again. 

To himself he muttered moodily, “We'll never see 
th’ light in this smother.” 

The Sea King ploughed on. The voice of the gale 
rose and the seas grew bigger. Abruptly from the 
darkness ahead shone three lights, a red and a green 
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and a white. The captain, mate, and the able seaman 
sprang to life. 

“Ship dead ahead, sir!’ came the scream from the 
crow’ s-nest. 

Shouted the able seaman in the bridge wing, ‘Ahead, 
sir! Look out!” 

The mate sprang for the telegraph and waited, his 
hand on the lever. 

The captain swung round, his face working. 

“Hard a-port!” he roared. 

The man in the wheel-house spun the wheel with 
frantic energy. Against the force of the storm the 
Sea King was slow in answering her helm. But when 
she started to come around she came quickly. The 
other ship was also putting her helm over. The two 
vessels swung clear, slid past, and vanished from each 
eens sight. The stranger was a long craft, well 
it. 

“Cape mail-boat by the look of her,” called the 
mate, letting go the telegraph handle. The captain 
wiped the perspiration from his brow and nodded. 

“Get on your course again,’ he shouted. The 
helmsman brought the wheel back. The mate re- 
turned with a grunt to his post in the bridge wing. 
The able seaman resumed his peering out on the beam 
and ahead. The captain faced for’ard again. The 
noise of the wind and sea took up the tale. From the 
galley the laughter still came, for those within knew 
nothing of the narrow escape. 

The captain moved uneasily for a long time. . The 
nearness the Sea King had been to disaster set his old 
cautious streak stirring again. He muttered to him- 
self. His heart seemed to contract and expand pain- 
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fully. It was so dark ahead, the glimpses of the moon 
so rare. It was such a wild night. The Sea King 
was heavily loaded. The gale was increasing. And 
yet... “remember what I said about fast voy- 
ages...” Gray had written. The Sea King was 
going at full speed. At that she would have to stay. 
Abruptly the captain turned on his heel and made for 
the chart-room. 

Once inside he closed the door and turned the oil 
lamp a little higher. The noise of the storm was 
muffled within the room and a pleasant heat came from 
the steam pipes, a relief after the bitterness of the 
deck. 

From a shelf the captain took down Brown's Nauti- 
cal Almanac. What he wanted to look up he knew al- 
ready by heart. How often in his old cautious days 
had he not conned the whole list of warnings to mari- 
ners who sailed regularly on the United Kingdom to 
West Coast run! 

But he knew a morbid desire to look up that particu- 
lar passage again. He could no more help it than he 
could help breathing. He knew he would feel sick 
when he read. He knew it would increase his worry- 
ing. And yet he had to read. He thumbed the thin 
pages. 

“Caution. . . . Steam vessels approaching the Eng- 
lish Channel from the southward are often glad to 
make Ushant for the purpose of ascertaining their 
exact position before shaping a course up channel; 
otherwise there is no reason to pass close round this 
island commensurate with the dangers which may at- 
tend the attempt. The gain in distance by steering 
from off Cape Villano to a point 10 miles west of 
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Ushant, instead of forty miles west, is, if intending 
to make the Start only five miles . . . in a distance of 
530. . . « Vessels approaching Ushant should be on 
their guard against the danger of being set eastward 
of their reckoning and must exercise the greatest cau- 
tion in rounding it. . . . Rocks are numerous... . 
The island is surrounded by dangers in all direc- 
tions . . . the tide streams are strong, and the ex- 
tent of their influence seaward undetermined. . . .” * 

He read no more. With something like a groan he 
closed the book and replaced it on the shelf. He 
stood for a long time with his hands resting on the 
chart bench and his head hanging. Little water drops 
from his sou’wester spotted the white chart. 

The Sea King was on a course that would make the 
short cut and the dangerous cut round Ushant. It 
would save just five miles in over five hundred. Save 
perhaps an hour. But he, Captain Ellison, had been 
saving hours and half hours all the voyage. That 
was how he came to be now two days ahead of the 
regular schedule. It was merely one of the risks that 
captains, according to Gray, had to take if they wished 
to prosper. 

And yet—and yet—he knew it wasn’t right. And 
he knew Gray knew it wasn’t right. But there it 
was. It was business. Not that the sea cared. 
Business or no business, sooner or later the sea would 
wreak out its anger on the man who risked too often. 

It did no good to brood though. Gray had said a 
fast voyage would determine him in choosing a captain 
for a permanent command. And he so much wanted 
that command. He had so Jong dreamed of it, 

* Brown’s Nautical Almanac, page 360. 
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worked for it, sacrificed for it. Because of it he had 
put by dreams of marriage and home, and of children 
to greet him from voyages afar. The fulfilment was 
going to come late, if it came at all. But it was going 
to be fulfilment nevertheless. 

He sighed. The anxiety of the mate was because 
that officer knew the risk of short-cutting round 
Ushant. And the mate was not working for any- 
thing. A short voyage meant nothing to him. He 
was young anyway and could wait for his command. 
And he was not afraid, therefore, to show his worry. 
The captain set his jaw. 

He was a fool to brood so. Of course everything 
would be all right. Didn’t captains of the Gray Line 
take risks all the time? Hadn't other men taken the 
short cut round Ushant and lived through it? He was 
merely overnervous because of what he had at stake. 
He laughed, flung back his shoulders, and went out 
on the bitter deck. All that was necessary was to keep 
a good look-out for the light. 

But under his. skin the still small voice was 
calling again. He remembered, unwillingly, and 
though he struggled against remembering, that the 
next sentence after those he had read in Brown’s Al- 
manac said, ““. . . no dependence can be placed on see- 
ing the powerful lights, or in hearing the fog- 
signals, .. ...”” 

“You blasted fool!” he swore aloud, and strode 
savagely to the for’ard dodger. 

The mate stood by him, protesting a little angrily. 

- . . “Weather’s pretty bad to risk it, sir. We'd 
better alter th’ course a bit and make .. .” 

The captain snarled, ‘Shut up, damn you!” in a tone 
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so utterly unlike his own that the mate fell back 
astonished and went muttering to the bridge wing 
again. It occurred to him that command had gone 
to Ellison’s head. He had never been so overbearing 
and reckless when he had been first mate. 

The mate hardly reached his post when disaster 
came. It approached without warning, without the 
slightest warning. Even the man in the crow’s-nest re- 
ceived no sign to tell him what was coming. 

The Sea King rose on the breast of a wave and sank 
down. Half-way she jarred, checked, then rose 
again, briefly, and smashed down on something hard 
and unyielding. The sea cataracted over her decks. 
The cargo she carried there was hurled about in ruin. 
Ropes broke. From the galley came a screaming 
where a man had been flung on the red-hot stove. 
Things happened. % 

“Astern!” screamed the mate. He flung himself 
across the bridge and jammed down the telegraph. 
The helmsman’s face showed white, wide-eyed, open- 
mouthed in the binnacle glow. He forgot to look on 
the compass card. He forgot to turn the wheel. 
Fear gripped him. 

The able seaman in the bridge wing rocked inboard, 
trembling. 

“Rocks!” he shouted. “My Gawd! Rocks!” 

The Sea King slid back, veered to one side, and 
wallowed in the trough. She listed slightly to port. 
She commenced to sink with astonishing rapidity. 

“Rockets!” screamed the mate. He felt the deck 
lurch under him and swore. The able seaman from 
the bridge wing raced for the chart-room and broke 
open a rocket box. Up the companion from the 
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streaming main-deck raced an oily-faced, bloody- 
handed engineer. 

“All gone, sir!” he yelled. “We're flooded below! 
no time to draw fires even. There’s a hole in her as 
big as a church door. Look out when the boilers go. 
My hand’s finished! Don’t touch it! Smashed in 
the fiddley door!” 

He was gone, racing for his cabin to get into some 
warm clothes. The electric lights went out, abruptly. 
The light from the oil lamp in the chart-house still 
shone. The binnacle still glowed. 

The mate’s whistle shrilled out above the gale. He 
shouted, 

“Man the boats! Wireless! Where the hell are 
you? S.O.S. Send it out. You, at the wheel there! 
Get hold of the operator.” 

The helmsman came to sudden life and darted away. 
The darkness seemed to grow denser. 

The mate raced across to the captain. 

“What you going to do, sir? Abandon ship? 
She’s sinking fast.” 

All this time the captain had not moved. Like a 
man paralysed, his cold hands gripping the rail, he 
stared unseeing into the driving rain ahead. His 
heart, after one convulsive leap, had gone dead. His 
backbone was ice. In the pit of his stomach he was 
conscious of a sick feeling. 

It had come. Just as he had known, it had come. 
It was never meant that he should be a ship captain. 
The photograph of the woman who was dead burned 
in his breast pocket against his side. Why had he 
waited for what never could be? 

“Cautious” Ellison, the joke of the water-fronts, 
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the joke of the Gray Line. Cautious! He who had 
spent a lifetime being that had lost his first ship 
through recklessness. ‘To save five miles in five hun- 
dred or more. Was it worth it? Gray had said it 
was. But what did Gray know? He had lost his 
seaman’s honour since he had entered business. 

Dividends were more important than careers and 
lives. More important than ships even. And the 
captain who would not take a risk on occasion, on all 
occasions it seemed, to help those dividends, was no 
good to his owners. It was not the Gray Line alone. 
There was scarcely a line in the whole world that did 
not harass its captains to death. Ninety-five per 
cent of the wrecks were caused through ships making 
time. 

A master was between two fires, once he had 
achieved his command. If he made slow but safe 
voyages, his owners broke him. If he made fast ones 
and recklessness could be proved against him, the 
underwriters broke him. If he made a mistake, both 
broke him separately and together. It wasn’t fair. 

“Sir? What's the matter with you, sir? My God, 
wake up! She’s not long to live!” 

The mate was shouting frantically. He shook the 
captain’s arm and forced his face around. 

“Shall we abandon ship?” he demanded again. 

From the after end of the bridge the able seaman 
was burning red flares that the mocking wind and rain 
scattered in a shower of sparks to leeward. From the 
forerigging someone was sending off star rockets. As 
in a dream the captain was aware of all this. He was 
aware that men were running about the bridge, brush- 
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ing by him, running about the fiddley boat deck. He 
heard boat falls creaking now and then. 

“Eh?” he said. “Eh?” 

“Abandon ship!” the mate yelled desperately. 
“Wake up, sir. Give me orders!” 

The captain mumbled dazedly, “Oh, yes. Abandon 
ship.” The mate sprang from him and yelled the com- 
mand. The coal-blackened firemen poured out the 
fiddley and went up to the boats. The seamen and 
firemen from the fo’c’sle came running along the fore- 
deck, half dressed, dodging seas. Several were swept 
overboard. In the darkness no one knew who. 

It wasn’t fair to the common seamen, the captain 
thought dully. He was facing for’ard, again gripping 
the rail. He felt the deck tilt forward under him. 
A shouting arose. 

His first command. His last! He laughed. In 
the darkness before his eyes he saw the picture of 
the girl, she who had died without his golden band on 
her finger. He saw the picture of Gray, the Gray he 
had sailed with in his youth, before the other had for- 
gotten he was a sailor and a man and the struggle for 
dividends had rotted him. 

What did it matter now? “Cautious” Ellison was 
smashed! If he were saved, Gray and the under- 
writers would break him. He could imagine Gray’s 
sneer, “I told you so. You can’t even take risks and 
get away with them.” No! Gray would never say 
that to him! Instead, sailors would say, “Ellison? 
~ Why, yes, I knew him. He went down with his ship 
off Ushant.” 

“Last boat, sir!’ the mate was shouting. His arm 
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gripped the captain’s and dragged him to the 
companion. 

“Last boat, sir! The rest are away. Come 
along!” 

The captain shook himself clear. He felt angry. 
As though he would not follow tradition! Was he 
any the less of a sailor than shipmates he had known? 
Especially when it was his fault the Sea King wallowed 
a stricken sinking thing in the wild sea. 

“Go on!” he shouted. ‘Go on! TI’ll stay here!” 

“Don’t be a fool, sir!’ The mate was nervous, 
for the sea was already over the foredeck. Only the 
bridge and the deck aft of the bridge were above water 
still. “Don’t be a fool, sir! You've done all you 
can!” 

The captain pushed his mate savagely. ‘Go on! 
You’ve a command yet to come. Goon!” The mate 
started for the companion. 

“What shall I say?” he shouted back, one hand on 
the rail. 

“What do I care? . . . Get out! Damn you and 
damn Gray! This is my ship!” 

With an oath the mate jumped the full flight of the 
companion as he felt the Sea King slipping beneath 
him. He raced for the rail, the main-deck rail, and 
scrambled over into the waiting boat. 

“Give way!” he screamed. ‘“She’s going. Get 
clear before the explosion comes. The old man’s 
crazy!” 

Oars dug into the chaotic sea. The boat tossed 
into the darkness. 

On the bridge Captain Ellison stood with feet apart. 
His hands gripped the rail before him. His shining 
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eyes peered steadfastly ahead to where the light of 
Ushant flickered and shone faintly through the rain, 
seen too late to be of service. 

“‘She’s my ship!” he insisted savagely. ‘‘My ship!” 

Dimly behind him he heard the boilers go up with a 
roar. A gleam of the moon shone on the water below 
him. Debris flew about him. He felt the wind. 
The water lapped his knees, then his waist. The gale 
thundered in his ears. He did not move. There was 
a swirling on the surface that lasted for a long time 
after the Sea King had disappeared. 
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IVE miles off the Oregon coast the little freighter 

i) Goodrich snored towards Marshfield. Astern 

of her, eight miles astern and farther off-shore, 

the Red City raced south, her white sides gleaming in 

the sun, her lofty masts lifting and falling against the 

sky. Occasionally the glint of her brasswork flashed 
across the water. 

“Og,” snorted Uriah Jibbets, removing his pipe 
for a brief moment. He glared at the speeding liner, 
the pride of the coast. 

His chief mate murmured, “‘She’s a gran’ ship, no 
less,” and sighed. One day he intended to command 
a vessel like that. Captain Jibbets removed his pipe 
again. He was seldom without his pipe. He once 
said that he needed it for navigating more than he 
needed his sextant. His moon-like red face went 
purple. 

“She’s a ’og,” he insisted. ‘‘Look ’ow she takes up 
th’ sea. ‘Git outa my way,’ she says. ‘Git outa my 
way, ye dirty-nosed little ships.’ There’s old Murray, 
skipper o’ ’er. Walks about ’is bridge with near half 
a "undred officers, smothered in gold braid. I met 
‘im in the lobby of th’ Imperial last time in port. 
‘Good day, skipper,’ says I. ‘’Ow’s th’ new ship 
comin’?’? An’ he laughs, nasty-like, ‘Oh, a bit better 
than th’ Pickle Fleet craft,’ says ’e.” 
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The mate grinned behind his hand. 

“Didn’t he used to command a coasting freighter 
himself, sir?” 

“Aye, years back. But ’e married Bob Russell’s 
niece an’ Bob owns th’ City Line.” 

“Got his job by pull, eh?” The mate blinked 
sagely. ‘Well, some’s lucky.” 

“Oh,” the captain hastened to admit, “Murray’s a 
crackerjack sailor. I know. Was with ’im years 
back on th’ Trinity, what time ’e brought ’er through 
th’ gale of ’99. ’E knows ’is job all right, but ’e’s 
gettin’ a sorta swelled ’ead. Don’t wonder at it, 
with all th’ classy wimmin standin’ on ’is promenade 
deck an’ admirin’ ’im.” 

The captain rolled his fat bulk across the freighter’s 
little bridge and glared at the blue line of the coast 
ahead, growing clearer as the Goodrich curved in 
towards it. He puffed energetically at his pipe and 
frowned. He rasped one hand over his shaven face. 
Then his grey eyes twinkled and he chuckled. 

‘’Ere we are, mister mate,” he said, swinging back 
on his chief officer. ‘Wot right ’ave we got envyin’ 
a damned good sailor who’s made good? ’Ere we 
are, officers of th’ Pickle Fleet. Fifty-seven vari- 
eties. We oughta shut up!” 

The mate grinned at the old joke of the coast, the 
name given the little cargo vessels that ploughed from 
port to port and spent most of their time at sea dodg- 
ing the crack liners that plied from Los Angeles to 
Seattle and the big cities between. 

“Aye,” said the mate, “fifty-seven varieties.” 

“Starboard a bit,” called the captain, spotting a 
buoy far ahead through glasses he pulled from his 
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pocket. In the much-windowed little wheel-house the 
helmsman spun the wheel. 

“Starboard a bit,” he said. 

The mate lifted his own glasses. He focused them 
with care. 

“Bar’s smooth,” he mentioned. The captain 
grunted. 

“Oughta be with th’ swell gone down an’ no wind. 
Mark me though, it’s goin’ t’ blow up some time afore 
mornin’. . . . Starboard a bit more!” 

“Starboard a bit more, sir.” 

The helmsman squinted down at his telltale. 

The second mate came up on the bridge, yawning 
and scratching his head. There was not much attempt 
at smartness and sea etiquette on the Goodrich, for no 
passengers ever walked her decks to demand such. 

‘Goin’ in t’night, sir?” the second mate wanted to 
know. He had a girl and a date in Marshfield. The 
captain nodded. He dropped his glasses back into his 
pocket. 

Then, “Guess so,” he said. “Less that blarsted 
agent ’as no wharf fixed for us.” 

But the agent had. Two hours later the little 
coaster was over the smooth bar and tied alongside 
the slime-green wharf. Stevedores swarmed on her 
decks, her winches rattled monotonously. On the 
wharf itself a few loungers spat tobacco juice into the 
harbour. Beyond the wharf Marshfield loomed, 
sprawling over rising ground, backed by forests, the 
home of the lumber mills. In the harbour, Coos Bay 
on the charts, there was peace, a peace which even the 
winches and the shouts of men and the squawking of 
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gulls could not destroy. For the sun shone and the 
sky was blue. 


Captain Jibbets sat in his cabin when evening fell. 
His feet were cocked up on his desk, his hands were 
clasped across his stomach, his pipe drooped from one 
corner of his mouth. He had removed his faded 
uniform coat and rolled up the sleeves of his striped 
flannel shirt. His broad chin, a double chin, was very 
prominent, for his head was bent forward in an at- 
titude that was comfortable for him. The electric 
bulbs in the deck-head shone on a bald spot round 
which his sandy hair centred. 

The cabin was sparsely furnished. A spider-legged 
washstand stood in one corner, near the low broad 
bunk. A worn couch stood by the door. A worn red 
carpet covered the deck. Two spare chairs completed 
the list. 

In one of the chairs, to the right of the captain, sat 
Mrs. Jibbets, white-skirted, plump, comfortable, her 
hands crossed on her lap. She wore a floppy hat with 
a red under-lining. A black feather adorned it. Her 
eyes were blue and kindly, her mouth big and full- 
lipped. She wore much jewellery and her silk blouse 
was cut low. Her light raincoat was in a heap on the 
other chair. 

The captain and his spouse sat in silence for nearly 
an hour. It was their custom. Regularly when the 
Goodrich came into Marshfield, Mrs. Jibbets boarded 
her and waited while her husband finished his work. 
After that she would sit with him and rest in an 
atmosphere of quiet. Then she would say, “It’s late, 
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Uriah.” And the captain would answer, “Yes, m’ 
dear. We'll be going.” And the two of them would 
leave the ship and go uptown to the little house they 
had furnished together. 

The Goodrich was heaving at her lines this evening. 
Occasionally her hawsers creaked and strained. The 
wind had risen and it made a moaning noise through 
the scant rigging and round the deck-houses. The 
glass, screwed on the bulkhead over the desk, was low, 
very low. The captain gazed at it once or twice 
uneasily. 

At the appointed time Mrs. Jibbets made her usual 
remark. The captain made his usual reply. He 
added thoughtfully, “Blow like ’ell t’morrow.”” Then 
he rose from his chair, got into his coat, and lit his 
pipe. He talked to the mate for a while at the gang- 
way head. ‘More ’awsers out if she strains any,” 
were his last words. And the mate answered, “Aye, 
aye, sir.” 

There was no haste about the captain. There was 
no haste about his wife. Leisurely they strolled 
uptown. 


It was one o'clock when the coast-guard battered at 
the house-door. The irate mate of the Goodrich was 
with him, irate because he had been called from his 
warm bunk to go racing and slipping through the 
storm. 

The wind shrieked over the town. The rain drove 
in solid sheets. The thunder of the surf on the bar 
was astonishingly loud. Lightning flickered across 
the angry sky on occasion. ‘The coast-guard battered 
on the door again. 
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A window overhead went up with a crash. 

“Do ye want me t’ come t’ ye? If I do I'll whale 
th’ tar outa ye. Dll...” 

“Captain Jibbets?” bawled the coast-guard. 

“Aye, ye’ll know who. . .” 

“Open th’ door, man! Movealong. ’Tis Jenkins. 
We want ye!” 

“Then ye c’n wait!” 

The window slammed down. For five minutes 
nothing happened. Then, between shrieks of the 
wind, shoes could be heard on the stairs. The door 
opened. Dressed in trousers, shirt, and bed-slippers, 
Captain Uriah Jibbets appeared, his eyes wrathful as 
they lighted on the dripping figure on his porch, He 
opened his mouth and blasphemed. 

“An’ canna a sailor-man spend one night with ‘is 
lawful wife without a bunch of . , .” 

The coast-guard clutched his arm. 

“Wireless sent to all ports. Red City’s sinking off 
Coquille Rocks. You've gotta get out to her.” 

Captain Jibbets stared. He scratched his head. 
Profanity left him. 

“So the ’ogs’s got it,” he muttered. A feminine 
voice, calm, unmoved, came from upstairs, 

“What is it, Uriah?” 

The captain turned. 

“Red City’s in trouble, m’dear.” 

“Wrecked ?” 

“Aye.” 

“Come up an’ put your warm socks on. You'll 
need that extra heavy shirt too. I'll get them ready.” 

“Yes, m’dear.” The captain turned to the coast- 
guard. 
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“Come in. Who's with ye?” He recognized his 
mate. “Ah, Harris. You run down an’ get th’ crew 
up. If any’s ashore see if ye c’n find ’em.” 

The mate nodded and went away, breasting the rain 
and the wind, half running for the water-front. 

“I misdoubt,” grumbled the captain. The coast- 
guard blinked and shook his head so that the water 
spilled from his sou’wester to the hall carpet. 

“You misdoubt what?” 

The captain grunted and moved away. 

“I misdoubt whether we'll make it over th’ bar. 
Must be ’eavy surf.” 

“Still . . .” The coast-guard frowned and scratched 
his chin. The captain switched on the electric lights 
as he reached the button, half-way up the stairs. 
“Still,” the coast-guard went on, “you oughta try. 
The Red City’s got five hundred passengers.” 

The captain grunted, “Uhuh,” as he disappeared. 
His wife’s voice came drifting down. 

“., . an’ put that woollen undersuit on. ’Tis a 
bitter night for steaming out in. ... D’ you think 
you can get over the bar? Where is the Red City? 
Mind you take care of yourself. Come back if you 
find it’s too dangerous.” 

The captain’s voice replied, “Yes, m’dear.” He 
puffed as he struggled into his clothes. He giggled, 
“They call us th’ Pickle Fleet, fifty-seven varities. B’ 
gosh, they always come t’ us when they’re in a jam.” 

The coast-guard in the hall chuckled and sat-on the 
bottom stair. Not for a thousand dollars would he 
change places with the captain this night, for death 
walked abroad in the storm, ready to take any sailor 
who made a mistake. And not even Uriah Jibbets, 
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who was the best small-boat man on the coast, was 
infallible. 

The captain came down after a while, swathed in his 
overcoat. His sea-boots and oilskins were on board 
the Goodrich, At the top of the stairs Mrs. Jib- 
bets watched, a weird figure in hair-curlers and red 
dressing-gown. 

“Look after y’self, Uriah,” she said. “Good-bye. 
An’ send me a wireless how you get along. . . . God 
bless you.” 

She snuffled a bit and disappeared. Her father had 
been a sailor and her grandfather before him. Her 
brothers followed the sea. She knew the toll of the 
grey waters. She had seen men before go out in the 
night and come home with the dawn, on a hatch, limp, 
cold, dripping. 

The captain slapped the coast-guard’s back. 

“Th’ old Goodrich,” he giggled. “Eight ’undred 
tons. One of th’ Pickle Fleet called on t’ rescue old 

urray an’ ‘is sea-’og. What's ’er tonnage? 
Twelve thousand? Funny, eh?... Just a minute. 
No pipe.” 

He lit the battered thing that never left him and 
went out into the smother with his companion. To- 
gether they fought their way to the water-front. Mrs. 
Jibbets spent the remainder of the night in a worn 
arm-chair, dry-eyed, shivering every time the wind 
screamed, listening to the thunder of the surf. 

“Let's have it all,” the captain said, as he leaned 
against the gale. His voice was serious now. The 
Coast-guard shouted to make himself heard. He 
hadn’t Uriah Jibbets’ stentorian tones. 

“Red City struck a fog way south. Hit a rock that 
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took her propeller and started a few plates. She’s 
taking water but the pumps ’re handling it. Danger 
is sh’s been drifting north at th’ rate o’ knots, ’cordin’ 
to her wireless.” 

“Where is she now?” 

“Off Coquille Rocks, still coming north and to the 
coast. Pity ’tis the coast is on her lee. She’s a sea- 
anchor out, I understand.” 

“Aye. But why call me? I ain’t a blasted power- 
tug. My old tin can c’n only make eight knots with 
’er valves lashed down. My ship’s wood and none too 
staunch. An’ I’m inside that blasted bar, don’ 
forget.” 

““Mebbe, cap’n. But I hed orders to send a craft 
of some sort out, anything that’d go. There’s only 
one other deep-sea packet here an’ she’s in dry dock.” 

“What about ’Umbold Bay?” 

“The coast-guard cutter there started out but went 
ashore at Trinidad.” 

“Glory be, an’ they turn t’ th’ Pickle Fleet.” 

“No one else. Five hundred men, wimmin an’ 
children’ll drown if the Red City goes ashore. 
There’s tugs racing from Astoria an’ Frisco but 
they'll be half a day bucking this sea. You c’n make 
it in an hour or two.” 

“Tf I don’ sink. . . . "Ere we are.” 

The two men were at the wharf, streaming with the 
rain. They went up the dripping gangway to the 
Goodrich. Lights were moving over the little ship. 
For’ard somewhere the mate was growing profane. 
Seamen moved by, grumbling but lively. A winch 
rattled and coughed oe The steam exhaust along- 
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side the smoke-stack blew off with a soft roar that the 
wind tore away. 

The coast-guard said, moodily, “I wish ye luck, 
cap’n. . . . Ye’ll need it t’ find th’ Red City in this 
smother, ‘less they give their position by wireless, if 
they know themselves. . . . S’long.” 

The captain turned at the gangway head. He 
shook hands. 

“See th’ wife gets er dues. We might...” He 
hesitated. 

The coast-guard, quick to understand, said “Aye,” 
throatily, and turning, hurried down the gangway. 
He disappeared into the shadow of the cargo-sheds. 
The captain turned inboard and went to the bridge. 
In his cabin he changed into sea-boots and oilskins. 
His red face was hard-set, his eyes were hard. His 
big mouth was grim and the pipe his teeth clenched on 
was out and dripping water. He did not bother about 
that. It was the feel of the stem that gave him 
comfort. 

He went out on the bridge-deck. His voice was as 
unhurried, his actions were as unhurried as ever. Yet 
there was a note, a vague vibration to his words that 
packed them with meaning, with warning, that made 
the receivers of his orders stiffen and move, move as 
they seldom moved on the easy-going little Goodrich. 

The mate came up the companion from the main- 
deck at a run. 

“All right, sir. Ready?” 

“Aye. Let go for’ard. . . . Thank th’ stars it’s 
‘igh water. We'll go out on the turn. . . . Where's 
th’ second mate?” 
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“Aft, sir, standin’ by. Third mate’s waitin’ for 
you above.” 

“All right. Get th’ bos’n t’ rig life-lines, double 
uns. ‘Tell th’ men t’ keep their life-belts "andy. . . . 
Is there a man at th’ wheel?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All battened down?” 

“Chip’s workin’ now.” 

“That's all.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The mate vanished in the dark. 

The captain went up to the navigation-bridge, a 
mere strip of railed deck, sheltered a bit by the canvas 
dodger screen for’ard, open behind, only the little 
wheel-house and the smaller chart-house breaking the 
flat expanse. The third mate stood in the doorway of 
the chart-house and talked in low tones to the helms- 
man. Both men looked strained in the dim light from 
the lamp above the chart-bench. 

“Navigation lights?” drawled Uriah Jibbets. The 
third mate straightened. 

“On, sir. I put them on myself... . I opened a 
box of rockets too, sir.” 

“That's fine. . . . To th’ wheel, my man.” 

The seaman slipped inside the wheel-house and 
slammed the door. He had the most comfortable job 
' aboard, for he was dry and warm at the helm. 

The third mate moved to the port telegraph and 
laid his hand on the lever. The captain picked up a 
megaphone and bawled for’ard. 

“Let go!” 

He turned around and bawled aft. There was no 
time and not light enough for careful working of the 
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ship from the wharf. The lines were literally torn 
aboard from the stout bollards. 

“All gone, sir!’ came from for’ard, from aft a 
moment later. Winches rattled above the shrieking 
wind. 

“Full astern,” said the captain. Then, “Hard 
a-starboard!”’ 

The third mate jammed down the lever of the tele- 
graph. The answering jangle came immediately. 
The wheel went round. The Goodrich moved from 
the wharf. Again the telegraph clanged. The wheel 
spun. Against the rain and the wind, and with the 
tide, the little freighter slipped through the darkness 
to where the bar roared and thundered over its shal- 
low floor. 

It took the Goodrich just two hours to get out of 
the harbour. But for the outrushing tide she would 
never have made it. Twice she grounded on mud and 
sand to one side of the channel, and twice the mag- 
nificent seamanship of her captain drew her to deep 
water again and saved her from destruction. Once 
she fell in the trough of the breaking sea and hit the 
very channel-floor with a crack that started some bolts 
and sent shivers of stark fear down her captain’s spine. 
His face did not betray him though. Nor was the 
third mate, who stood beside him and who cried aloud 
when the shock came, aware of his captain’s falter. 

Of a sudden the ship was clear and breasting mighty 
rollers that had been herded from Hawaii and sent 
in one rocking chaos to harry the coast from San Diego 
to the Bering Sea. 

Soaring on the crests, wallowing in the valleys, swept 
by breaking water, misted with flung spume, the little 
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freighter’s decks were not safe for an eel to be on. 
Only the double life-lines saved the crew from going 
overside when they chanced to pass from shelter to 
shelter, bent on some task. 

The mate came up and joined the captain and the 
third. The second mate was busy with a gang of 
men lashing and double-lashing the boats and all 
deck-gear. Every fireman the ship carried was in 
the stokehold. The salving of the Red City 
was a job for all hands. Whatever the rivalries of 
the ships and crews in normal times, in time of storm 
and disaster only the iron laws of the sea prevailed, 
the deep-running laws, written and unwritten, that 
bind sailors into one vast freemasonry and send them 
on occasion to their death in an effort to aid their 
brothers. 

Somewhere to the south, somewhere off the Coquille 
Rocks, the Red City was driving to destruction. The 
coast awaited her. The surf reared high to break her 
remains. It was no sea for life-boats. They wouldn't 
live five minutes. It was bad enough to be on the 
waters in such a night in a stout ship with a staunch 
crew. But to be drifting helpless with several hun- 
dred passengers, women and children and men une 
familiar with the perils of the deep! And with lifes 
boats useless! Captain Jibbets sighed for Murray. 

The hours passed. The Goodrich was well-nigh 
a wreck herself so far as her superstructure went. 
Her boats were gone, her smoke-stack had a huge 
buckle in it. Everything that could move without 
breaking the actual hull had moved. Even the wheel- 
house windows had been stove in by a thunderous burst 
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of solid spray and the bridge dodger flapped in rags 
in the wind. 

Came the rockets. They soared from the south, 
above, far above the freighter’s masts, trailing crim- 
son fire, long before the Red City herself was seen. 
One by one they came, appealing for help, sign that 
disaster was abroad. Now the wireless was talking. 
The Red City was not in danger save from drifting. 
Her sea anchor was keeping her head to the breakers. 
But she was dangerously near the coast. Help, called 
Murray. S.O.S. S.O.S! 

Jibbets saw the liner at last. The rockets streamed 
up from her proud bridge. The occasional burst of 
lightning glistened on the streaming white sides of 
the pride of the coast. Helpless as she was, she still 
looked graceful and keen. Her boats were match- 
wood. Seas cascaded over her very bridge. She 
yawed wildly on her sea anchor and men were busy 
with canvas bags of oil trying to stop the crests from 
breaking aboard, without much success, 

On the freighter’s bridge Captain Jibbets waved 
and roared into the storm. Some dark figures on 
the Red City’s bridge, seen in the light of a white flare, 
waved back, thankfully. The Goodrich ploughed 
down, curved to windward of the liner. The coast 
was not far off. The wind prevented the roar of 
the surf being heard. But there was the loom of the 
cliffs not a great way off, not seen, but the instinct of 
seamen told them. 

High in the main-rigging of the freighter a seaman 
waited with a heaving line. Sure was Uriah Jibbets, 
sure in every move he made, every command he ut- 
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tered. He knew the coast, he knew the sea. He 
handled his ship as though there was no storm. 
He flung her about recklessly. He used the engines 
as though they were pieces of discarded clockwork. 
Magnificently careless was the captain and he threaded 
the Goodrich between and over the mighty water hills 
where other ships would have been boring through 
them. 

The freighter shot by the Red City. From her 
main-rigging a heaving line snaked out. The cast was 
short, the Goodrich’s side well-nigh scraped the liner 
midships. But the wind tore the line sideways. It 
had been aimed for’ard, where a body of men crouched 
on the fo’c’sle-head, and it struck the bridge, amongst 
the officers there. A dozen hands grabbed it. Cap- 
tain Murray himself tailed on. It was passed down 
to the fore-deck. 

Round swung the freighter, never straining on the 
line, always maintaining the same perilously close dis- 
tance. From the stern of her a wire went dancing. 
It was hauled to the liner. Its bight was dropped over 
two pairs of bitts on the Red City’s fo’c’sle-head. On 
the Goodrich half a dozen men used Samson line un- 
sparingly to make sure the wire would not surge off 
their own bitts. Except for the brief lightning the 
work was accomplished in darkness, and in the blind- 
ing spume. 

Slowly the freighter drew away. The wire, heavy 
wire that needed several men to lift a few fathoms, 
danced up and down like a skipping-rope. Then it 
tightened for an instant. The Red City came up on 
her sea anchor. Her crew hauled it close alongside, 
ready to let go again if the wire went, The liner’s 
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stewards went among the terrified passengers, locked 
below deck, comforting them, spreading the glad 
news. 

The Goodrich faced the sea. The sweat was stand- 
ing in great drops on Uriah Jibbet’s forehead when 
that much was accomplished. In his hand he held not 
only five hundred passengers, their lives and their 
properties, but also the Red City and the Goodrich, 
his own life and the lives of his men. One mistake 
. . . He must make none! 

There was danger that the freighter hadn’t enough 
power. If she hadn’t she would drift shorewards 
with the liner. Two men stood aft, lashed to the rail 
near the fair-leads where the hawser ran out, armed 
with cold chisel and sledge ready to cut. 

But the Goodrich ploughed ahead. Eight hundred 
tons holding twelve thousand! Well was it her en- 
gines had been made in those days when men took 
pride in their craft. Well was it those engines were 
still strong and powerful. And well was it, perhaps 
best of all, that the gale was dropping. The freighter 
wallowed sickeningly, holding the leaping hawser taut, 
forging on at barely half a knot. But she moved and 
she moved ahead, to sea, away from the iron coast. 
And after her moved the Red City and five hundred 
men, women and children passengers. Those pas- 
sengers had delivered themselves into the hands of 
sailors for safe transit. And sailors had not failed 
them. 

Time ticked by. The cable held. The storm 
died. The coast receded astern. Presently dawn 
came grey and angry. 

Captain Jibbets made no attempt to reach any port. 
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His main anxiety was to keep away from the coast. 
Had the Red City been sinking, it would have been 
different. But she was keeping dry inside. And 
soon the rescue tugs, racing from San Francisco and 
Astoria, would arrive. 

They came about ten o'clock, the San Francisco tug 
first, for she had sped north with the wind and tide 
behind her, while the tug from Astoria had been beat- 
ing all the way. Her name was the Ranger and she 
looked it. She was two-funnelled, squat, promising 
speed and immense power. Her captain, lean-faced, 
hawk-eyed, got his line aboard the Red City and 
relieved the little freighter. 

When the Goodrich had taken her wire in, a sleepy- 
eyed, weary man called an equally sleepy wireless 
operator up on the battered bridge. 

“T’ Mrs. Jibbets, Marshfield,” he mumbled. 
“Tell ’er th’ Pickle Fleet wins.” 

“Pickle Fleet wins, sir?’ asked the operator, 
puzzled. 

“Aye.” Captain Jibbets swayed a little on his feet 
and thought ponderously. “Aye, that’s enough. 
She’ll understand. . . . Now, mister mate, let’s get 
"ome an’ be about our lawful affairs. We'll talk of 
salvage later. There’s two ’undred ton o’ onions t’ 
be taken to Eureka an’ near fifty thousand feet o’ 
lumber fer Bandon, all waitin’ in Marshfield. . . . 
That long sea-’og’ll get th’ glory”—he pointed to the 
salvage tug—‘‘an’ we've ’ad th’ work. . . . Can’t stay 
t’ cuss though. Them damned onions’s gotta be 
delivered. . . . "Ard a-port!” 

The helmsman opened his weary eyes and turned 
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the wheel. The mate, as sleepy as his captain, nod- 
ded and said, ‘“‘Aye, sir. Can’t let them onions wait. 
. . . But we had th’ work, damn it! We had th’ 
work!” 
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Is eyes were coldly blue. His face was lean 
H and square-jawed. A crisp black moustache 
graced his upper lip. The blue-peaked 
uniform cap that covered his black hair was set at a 
slight angle to one side. His white collar was spot- 
less; so was his knit tie. Not a speck marred his blue 
uniform suit. Even his walk was exact, every pace 
just so large, never hurried, never slackened. The 
mate approached him as he stood on the bridge of the 
Water Witch and coldly surveyed the hazy sky. 

“You wanted me, sir?” 

The captain turned and wiped his moustache with a 
lean forefinger. He frowned and said, “I do.” The 
mate waited, a little wiry man, sandy-haired, wrinkled 
of face. He scratched his long jaw and looked 
puzzled. 

“The log, Mr. Salmon, under the date of the 27th. 
I found in your writing the word ‘uneasy’ spelt with 
two e’s. The page was disgracefully smudged. 
Gives the owners a bad impression. Looks slovenly. 
Don’t let it occur again.” 

The mate stopped scratching his jaw and scowled. 
He muttered “Yessir,” sullenly. He was a tough 
man, illiterate, rather belonging on the poop of some 
wind-jammer than on the bridge of the Water Witch, 
crack packet of the Green Star Line. He caught the 
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second mate grinning at him from the bridge wing and 
cursed. 

‘‘What’s that?” said the captain, half turning. 

The mate grimaced. “I said dirty weather, sir.” 

“It looks like it.” The captain resumed his inspec- 
tion of the sky. The mate moved away, wrathful, 
pulling his peaked cap viciously over his eyes. 

The captain walked across the bridge and entered 
the chart-room. The second mate, whose watch it 
was, lounged across to the helmsman and winked. 

“Old man’s worried,” he said. 

The helmsman grunted and emptied tobacco-juice 
into the cuspidor at his feet. Idly he turned the 
wheel-spokes. He said disgustedly, “’E’s a nut.” 
The second mate grinned and entered on a conversa- 
tion that concerned a girl in Bombay and a little widow 
in Port Said. 

In the chart-room the captain wiped his moustache 
with his forefinger and muttered with impatience. A 
framed photograph of the Water Witch caught his 
eye. The picture was suspended by a piece of wire 
from a nail driven into the bulkhead over the chart- 
table. Due to some irregular attachment of the wire, 
the frame had a habit of working to one side. The 
captain straightened it, stepping back to see that it was 
exactly in line with the bottom shelf of the little book- 
case below which it hung. He straightened it on an 
average of four times a day. 

Bending over a chart, he toyed with a pair of com- 
passes for a while and then made an entry in the 
bridge-log. A thumb-tack, lying point down on the 
deck, attracted him. He picked it up and restored 
it to a half-filled box of tacks on the bench. Frowning, 
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he stepped out on the bridge again. A warning cry, 
almost a scream, came from the fo’c’sle-head. The 
captain stopped. Every one of his five feet seven 
inches grew tense. Mechanically he wiped his 
moustache. He heard the second mate race from the 
wheel to the engine telegraphs. He heard an order 
snap out simultaneously with the telegraph jangle. 
Then he moved forward, his steps exact, unhurried. 

He asked coldly, “What is it?” The second mate, 
craning over the for’ard bridge dodger, twisted round. 
His face was white. 

“Wreckage! Ahead, sir. Looks like . . .” 

The Water Witch jarred, checked in mid-career, 
veered to one side, and sloshed heavily on her keel. 
The second mate cursed. 

He said, “Grazed it, by God!” The captain, 
hardly grasping matters yet, moved to the bridge-wing 
and peered overside. 

Like a wraith, her battered decks some two fathoms 
below the glassy surface, he saw a lost ship sway by. 
She skimmed the Water Witch’s hull. He paced in- 
board, said “Hard a-port” calmly to the helmsman, 
pushed the second mate’s hand from the telegraph, 
and rang down “Stop.” 

He observed coldly, “I hope nothing hits the 
propeller. . . . I perceive you haven’t sewn on that 
button I told you about.” He gazed frigidly at the 
other’s white uniform jacket. The captain alone 
wore blue serge in the tropics. 

The second mate winced, relaxed back from the 
dodger, and wiped his forehead. The purely trivial 
nature of the reprimand at such time acted like cold- 
water shock to his system. 
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He said, a little strained, “Shall I have the carpenter 
take a sounding, sir?” 

“By all means. . . . Ah, I was afraid .. .” 

The deck reeled. The Water Witch attempted to 
twist upon herself. There came a faint clamour 
from the engine-room. Doors slammed. A running 
of feet. From for’ard the bos’n’s voice, ‘All hands 
on deck!” Again the sound of running feet. Pots 
jumbled with a crash in the galley amidships. 

The captain wiped his moustache with a steady 
forefinger and frowned. He gazed straight ahead. 
Icy fingers grew round his heart and groped at the pit 
of his stomach. He had never lost a ship. It was 
his boast. It was his pride. What if this . . . He 
wondered vaguely what ship the derelict had been. 
To strike in a calm sea in full daylight. They would 
call it negligence. The man at the wheel spat aside 
and the tiny noise, heard for a fractioned second above 
the rest, brought the captain to himself. His iron 
pride returned. He wiped his moustache, straight- 
ened his tie. 

Shoes clattered on the bridge companion. The 
fourth engineer crossed the deck half dressed, 
breathless. 

“Propeller gone, sir,” he stated. He took another 
hitch in his belt. His hands were steady. His eyes 
danced. He was young and this was adventure. 
“The chief sent me.” 

The captain surveyed him coldly. 

“That will be all,” he said. He turned his back 
and went into the chart-room. He noted the time and 
jotted it down on a scribbling-pad. He gathered cer- 
tain papers together and slipped a rubber band around 
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them. It was best to be ready. He frowned and 
muttered irritably as he noticed the picture of the 
Water Witch. The shocks must have jarred it. 

He straightened it and stepped back, critical to 
see that it was in line with the bottom shelf of the lit- 
tle bookcase. The carpenter darkened the doorway. 

“Forehold’s leakin’ a bit. Propeller’s gone. Four 
feet of water midships!” 

“I know.” The captain nodded. ‘Watch and 
see if it rises.” 

The carpenter disappeared. The mate came up 
the companion, followed by the second. The third 
mate appeared soon after. Men were running 
everywhere. 

The captain wiped his moustache. He flicked a 
fragment of lint from his cuff. 

“See to the boats, Mr. Salmon. Provisions, water, 
compasses, gear. Lower as far as the rail. . . . Mr. 
Becke,” to the third mate, “get the collision mats from 
the forepeak.” 

The officers went away. ‘The second mate remained 
with the captain. The haze that had been in the sky 
all day appeared to thicken and darken. Bad luck, 
a storm coming at this time. But it might be worse. 
Ship apparently in no immediate danger of sinking. 
The captain bent over the chart-table and wrote on the 
scribbling pad: “Struck derelict five minutes after 
seven bells in afternoon watch.” He added latitude 
and longitude from memory, to be checked up later. 
He muttered: ‘Five days out from Colombo. We 
should have been in Cape Town. . . .” He frowned 
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He laid down the pencil. On the bridge he flung a 
curt word to the second mate and then made for the 
main-deck. He found the few passengers the Water 
Witch carried milling about outside the saloon-door. 
Their voices were shrill, hoarse some of them. The 
men were white-faced, the women wide-eyed and 
trembling. Wreck! And under the burning sun. 
The captain paced through them, cold and unshaken. 
He reassured them. Danger? He essayed a frigid 
smile. He had never lost a ship. The icy fingers 
grew around his heart and groped in the pit of his 
stomach. The little muscles behind his jaw tightened. 
He went on, so calm men wondered. 

The expected bad weather did not mature. Night 
came hot and starry. The sky marched over the 
horizon, leaving the dark vault clear for the moon. 
Tt was due about midnight. From the stars beams of 
light dropped on to the water, so glassy that it seemed 
covered with oil. Occasionally flying fish whirred 
across the shallow swells, looking like silver cigars. 
Once some great sea-mammal set up a threshing away 
on the quarter. Probably a whale attacked by 
swordfish. 

The captain paced the bridge, port to starboard, 
starboard to port. His hands were clasped behind 
his back, his head bent a trifle. The third mate 
lounged in the bridge-wing with a pair of night-glasses 
and kept his watch. The other officers were busy on 
the main-deck. A helmsman was at the wheel. He 
was of no real use, but exactness was the law on the 
Water Witch. The pulsing of the pumps could be 
felt underfoot. Water splashed from the exhausts. 

The captain unclasped his hands. He wiped his 
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moustache and muttered to himself. The wireless 
was connected with two ships. One was altering her 
course to pick up the Water Witch by dawn. The 
other was keeping in touch in case anything went 
wrong. It was likely to. The pumps could not quite 
cope with the inflow. The sea was stealing into the 
holds faster than it could be removed. 

Crude collision mats of rope and canvas were 
already wrapped round the ship, under her keel. 
They did not seem to be doing much good. Electric 
clusters shone over the fore-deck. Hurricane-lamps 
danced aft in the windless air. Below the bridge, out- 
side the saloon, the passengers gathered and gossiped, 
uneasiness under their low voices. The few women 
were slightly hysterical. Long and slow, the swell 
lifted the Water Witch, barely shaking her. Aim- 
lessly she boxed the compass and wallowed over the 
sea. 

A dark figure came up the companion and crossed 
to the master. It was the second engineer, a little 
fat man with a pasty complexion and protruding blue 
eyes. “I want to show you something.” He touched 
the captain’s arm with a hand that trembled. 

He chewed his red moustache and coughed ner- 
vously. The captain stopped his pacing and frowned. 

He said frigidly, “I’ve told you before, Mr. Mar- 
lowe, you have no business on the bridge.” 

The engineer choked. He tore at his jacket collar. 
His eyes bulged. 

“Exceptional case, sir... . 

The captain checked him: “Don’t let it occur 


again.” 
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The engineer said, in a muffled voice, “Will you 
come aft, sir?” 

“What is it?” 

“There’s something wrong down number four. 
The engine-room’s full of smoke.” 

“Really?” 

The captain’s heart leaped, checked, and then beat 
hard. He wiped his crisp moustache with a steady 
forefinger and his eyes narrowed. “I'll see to it,” he 
finished coldly. Baffled, the engineer moved to the 
companion and, cursing softly, went down. 

The captain followed soon after, pacing evenly, 
stopping now and then for a word with some pas- 
senger, or a sharp order to some sailor. He reached 
number four hatch and called quietly to two seamen 
to kick out the wedges and lift a corner. There was 
no doubt what was wrong. Smoke billowedup. The 
seamen cursed and fell back coughing. The captain 
dabbed his mouth with a white handkerchief and 
frowned. 

“Send the mate to me,” he ordered. He wiped his 
moustache and stared at the deck thoughtfully. A 
wisp of rope yarn on the white planking caught his 
eye. He frowned again and picked it up, crumpling 
it to a fluffy ball. The mate came running. 

“Good Gawd, sir! What c’n ’ave started . . .” 

The captain said coldly, “See the decks are kept 
free from rubbish.” He opened his hand to show the 
rope yarn. Then he inclined his head to the open 
hatch corner. ‘Fire, I believe, Mr. Salmon. Have 
some men rig the hoses.” 

The mate gurgled something and then leaned over 
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the hatch combing. He fell back choking, flung a 
gasping order to one of the seamen, and faced the 
captain again. 

“Guess this is the finish if it’s bad, sir.” 

The captain wiped his moustache and brushed a 
streak of white from his sleeve. He admitted “very 
likely” in an indifferent tone. The mate stared at 
him through the dimness and scratched his jaw. The 
bos’n came up with half a dozen men, carrying rolled 
hoses. 

“She’s bad,” the bos’n grunted, after examination. 
“Tf we try t’ smother 'er she'll blow th’ ’atches off.” 

The captain walked away. His throat was tight. 
Fire as bad as that? The mate looked after him and 
snorted. The bos’n straightened from connecting a 
hose, gave some profane orders to his men, and then 
jerked a thumb at the master’s back. 

“Wot's struck im now? Aint ’e got any nerves?” 

The mate shrugged. ‘Wouldn’t think so. Cold- 
blooded and officious as hell!” 

“Jest bawled me out this mornin’ for ’aving a spot 
o’ paint on th’ deck near th’ main shrouds.” The 
bos’n was grieved. The mate was sympathetic. 

“T heard about that paint too,” he said grimly. 

The captain went to his room and gathered some 
things together in a little canvas ditty-bag. He took 
it up to the chart-room and put it with the papers he 
had already laid aside. So far there was no danger. 
The ship was sinking but slowly. The fire did not 
appear to be in control just yet. And a relief ship 
was making for the Water Witch and would arrive by 
dawn. The boats were ready for launching, provi- 
sioned and well equipped. Everything had been done. 
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The captain dropped to the chart-room settee and 
wiped his moustache. His forefinger shook just the 
merest trifle this time. He removed his cap and laid 
it carefully by his side. A bleak look appeared in 
his cold eyes. He had been to sea twenty-five years 
without a mishap. He had always brought his ships 
home. And now he was master of.a lost vessel. For 
lost the Water Witch almost certainly was, there could 
be no doubt. Between fire and the sea, little could 
save her. 

He knew his employers would hardly condemn him 
for failure. The thing was so obviously a pure 
accident. An act of God they might call it. God? 
He remembered an old tired captain who had told 
him once that God was not a sailor. He wondered. 
Pure accident, striking a derelict. When told on 
shore, though, it would sound foolish. Sea calm and 
in daylight. But still, he had such a record behind 
him there was every likelihood of his getting scot-free. 
Which was more than the average master-mariner 
could hope for. It paid, after all, to build up a 
reputation. Decidedly. 

But the captain found no consolation. No acquittal 
by any inquiry-board could mend a broken pride. 
Foolish pride? Perhaps. The sort of thing that 
made a kinky-haired cannibal strut and boast of his 
pile of dried heads? Very likely. But man was so 
made. And pride was one of the pistons that worked 
the machine. He muttered with impatience at such 
fruitless wanderings. It was his boast he had never 
lost a ship or incurred any unnecessary expense for re- 
pair work through negligence. He was wont to 
remind young officers of that when reprimanding them. 
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They thought him foolishly exact, with a passion for 
detail. He knew. His heart and the pit of his 
stomach were cold. How they would laugh! 

He held his head in his hands and rocked sideways 
in his pain. ‘God! Oh, God!” he moaned. Warm 
wells seemed to burst with a rush inside him. He 
never had dreamed they existed. Self-pity swept 
him; then pity and an understanding for those men he 
had known who had lost their ships. He had looked 
on them as incompetents. He felt better. After a 
while he stood up and replaced his cap, careful it was 
at the right angle. He turned to go and the picture 
of the Water Witch, crooked again, caught his eye. 
With a muttered imprecation he straightened it and 
brought it level with the bookcase-shelf. He was 
flung violently forward as the deck heaved. 

The roar of an explosion hammered at the night. 
The captain steadied himself and, trembling, groped 
for the doorway. He heard men shouting; a scream. 
Red light blazed the sea and the ship, casting sharp 
shadows on the fore-deck. Clearly then came the 
whining of boat falls. 

Shoes pounded. A crackling noise grew. Blis- 
tered and singed and half-naked, the mate came on the 
bridge. He was breathless and staggering, pawing 
with his hands as though blind. The captain caught 
him by one shoulder. 

“Up! ... Up! Every bloody thing,” stammered 
the mate. “Blew th’ hatches clean. . . . Knew we 
’ad somethin’ explosive down there. Didn’t think 
. . » He choked and steadied. “What next, sir?” 
he asked, calmer. 

The captain frowned and wiped his moustache. 
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The cold fingers were at his heart and stomach again. 
He set his teeth. 

“Much damage?” 

The mate tried to grin. “Whole bloody side split 
open. Phooey!” He coughed hackingly. The cap- 
tain shook him. 

“Get along to your boat, Mr. Salmon. You're ina 
bad way. . . . You'll find boracic ointment good for 
those blisters. Be sure to rub it well in and not band- 
age too tightly.” 

Abruptly he left the mate and moved to the 
companion. His throat was tight again. He had 
never understood before why men got excited and 
ran. He understood now. He wanted to run him- 
self. Desperately he wanted to run. He was almost 
tempted. But habit was too strong. In spite that 
inside his shell he was grown suddenly human, he 
stopped, on the main-deck outside the saloon, and 
picked up a torn pajama-coat someone had dropped. 
He threw it overboard. 

Aft was inferno. The smell of oil was very strong. 
There had been some drums in the shelter-deck, the 
captain remembered. He could see no one about. 
From the fiddley deck above, he heard men’s voices 
and the creaking of fall blocks. Lowering the boats. 
Too scared some of them to await orders. Even the 
passengers had gone above. But one expected it of 
them. Fire belched from the open hatch, blistering 
all things. 

A dark form in a corner of the engineer’s house 
caught the captain’s eye. Someone the explosion had 
knocked senseless. He bent his head and went for- 
ward. The heat made him cry out. Coming back he 
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ran, the body of the fireman he had found over his 
shoulder. The glare dazed him. He stumbled away 
to where a boat hung level with the main-deck rail 
from its davits above. 

Men had already crowded it. It was being lowered 
to the water. Two women huddled on the bottom 
boards. The captain pitched the fireman beside them. 
The man would recover presently. 

“Plenty of boats,” said the captain, coughing, grop- 
ing for the rail and steadying himself. 

The second mate found him on the bridge twenty 
minutes later. The sea was ruddy with the glare now. 
All the stern of the Water Witch was ablaze. With 
the cessation of the pumps—the men below had 
deserted the stokehold and engine-room at the first 
explosion—the sea had flooded for’ard and midships 
unchecked, save by the flimsy collision mats. The 
vessel was down by the head, the water well over the 
hawse-holes. The moon, peering like a silver scimitar 
over the sea-rim, promised a wonderful night. 

“All away, sir,” said the second mate, flipping the 
sweat from his forehead. The captain, in the chart- 
room, gathering his papers and ditty-bag together, 
looked up and frowned. 

“Passengers gone?” he asked coldly. 


“All gone, sir. . . . Everyone bar the wireless and 
y’self.”” 

“You have counted them ?” 

“Yessir.” 


“I shall probably have something to say later on to 
yourself and the third mate for abandoning ship with- 
out orders. It is...” The captain stopped. He 
was aware that the warm wells had burst in him 
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again, sweeping him, giving him understanding. He 
recommenced huskily, in a mellow deep voice: 
“Damn it all, Jackson! It’s all right. Get away 
and take the wireless operator.” It came with a 
rush: ‘‘We’re all men at the last, the same in pain 
and the same in pride. I...” He stopped, aware 
the second mate was regarding him with astonish- 
ment. “I'll be along in a few minutes,” he finished 
quietly. 

The second mate went away mystified. The cap- 
tain slumped to the settee and stared blankly before 
him. Mechanically he wiped his moustache. He 
grew aware of a reddish scorch-stain down one side of 
his creased trousers and he tried to rub it off. Re- 
alizing what he was doing, he laughed harshly and 
stopped. 

All these years and never lost a ship. He wiped 
his moustache again. It felt strange. Singed, of 
course, when he had brought that unconscious fireman 
from the after-deck. His face was raw too. Fire 
burnt captain and man alike. He stared at the bulk- 
head. That confounded picture! Crooked again. 
He'd have to get the carpenter to make some altera- 
tion in the wiring. He coughed, choking as a stray 
smoke wisp reached him. He half rose to straighten 
the picture and stopped as a shouting from the main 
deck attracted him. He slumped to the settee again. 

The second mate bundled the wireless operator in 
the last boat and leaned against the main-deck rail, 
waiting impatiently. The purser called from below, 
“Hurry up!” his thin voice shaky. The second mate 
scowled. 

“Aw, quit!” he said, and took out a crumpled 
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cigarette from his pocket. His fingers were steady 
when he lit it. His eyes were quite calm. Poor 
devil of a skipper. The loss of his ship must be 
driving him crazy. Still, he half-way deserved it. 
He’d been confounded chesty for years now about his 
wonderful spotless career. Never made a mistake, he 
said. This’d be a lesson to him. Though of course 
there wasn’t a chance he’d get broken for a pure 
accident. Derelicts were worse than rocks because 
they drifted. Rocks stood still and you could steer 
clear of them. Crazy about details, the skipper. 
Anyone would think he commanded a crack Western 
Ocean packet instead of a fair-sized freighter that 
carried a dozen or so passengers. 

“What's keepin’ th’ old man?” wailed the purser, 
one eye on the leaping flames. The little nodules of 
sweat on his scared face glistened plainly. The second 
mate shrugged and looked to where the other boats 
were gathered in a group some distance away, await- 
ing the end. 

“He'll be ‘long soon.” 

At that moment the captain was rocking sideways, 
his head in his hands, the chart-room settee creaking 
under him, muttering “God! Oh, God!” in a stifled 
voice. But when he came to the boat a few minutes 
later he was perfectly calm and dignified. Pride 
wrapped him again. Even in his scorched clothing 
and with his singed face and moustache, he looked 
commanding. 

“All ready?” he asked frigidly. 

The second mate nodded, tossed away his cigarette, 
and went down the pilot ladder hand-over-hand to the 
slowly lifting and falling boat. The captain followed. 
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The boat pushed off, the master in the stern-sheets 
holding the tiller-lines, his papers and ditty-bag at his 
feet. The boat joined the little silent flotilla. 

The captain cleared his throat. 

“We'll have relief by dawn,” he stated, the warm 
mellow note creeping under his voice once again. 
The second mate, in the bows, blinked at him and 
wondered. The purser, huddled near the captain, 
said “I hope so,” in a querulous shaking tone. Silence 
fell for a long time. On the Water Witch the flames 
roared red and high and her steel sides glowed. 

The captain uttered a sharp exclamation. The 
purser roused himself and looked up. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, sir?” 

The second mate craned forward to hear. An idea 
was persisting within him that this cold man was 
human somewhere deep down. 

The captain wiped his moustache and frowned. 

“I forgot to straighten that picture,” he said. 
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seaward and crisped the dull water of the bay. 

Right across the gap through the dunes, 
where the sea entered, the breakers roared white and 
high. When each broke, a chaos of foam spread into 
the bay and drifted well-nigh to the wharves of the 
little port on the farther shore. The sky was dull 
and cloudy. The sun came out at rare intervals 
and then disappeared. Occasionally a slight drizzle 
whisked down wind and then ceased. Beyond 
isa white breakers came the muffled cry of a whistling 
uoy. 

Dotted here and there over the bay, like great 
unshapely cakes, sand-banks lifted their smooth 
sides from the swirl of the outgoing tide. A 
tiny ferry wended a snorting way across the water. A 
small barquentine was anchored between two wet 
sand-banks, a lean rusty-grey barquentine. Her can- 
vas hung in bights from her foremast yards. Her 
main and mizzen canvas was heaped up on the midship 
and after-deck. Her fore-deck was a clutter of cargo. 
Desolate she looked in the rain. 

Alongside the rickety pile-built wharves of the 
town lay three ships. Two were steam schooners, 
built of steel, loading lumber for coastal ports. The 
officers of these small vessels were busy at work with 
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the seaman, loading slings, driving winches, unrecog- 
nizable to a stranger as officers. 

The third ship was of wood. Her squat hull had 
been painted so often, layer over layer, that the plank 
edges could hardly be seen. Her two masts were 
stumpy and thick. It was apparent, from the two 
metal hoops that remained at their trucks, that they 
had been built to carry topmasts, built for the strain 
of canvas and criss-crossed rigging. Now they were 
bare, save for derrick falls. Instead of canvas, steam 
turned a screw and drove her. She was a converted 
“wind-jammer.” 

Her bridge was midships, unlike those on the 
schooners whose bridges were aft, a long flat bridge. 
The fore-deck was enormously deep below the iron 
bulwarks. Cargo cluttered it. Many hatches broke 
it up. The fo’c’sle-head, whereunder the small crew _ 
existed, was very tiny, as though the builders be- 
grudged the space for the seaman to live in. New 
paint, shining and bright, covered the ship’s age. It 
saved her from the desolate appearance of the an- 
chored barquentine. 

A few coastal passengers, men and women, lounged 
over the for’ard bridge-rail and watched the men busy 
in the holds below. The winches rattled monoto- 
nously, mingling with the winches from the steam 
schooners and the noise of the elements. The cargo 
waiting on the ancient wharf was lifted, sling-load by 
sling-load, into the ship’s gaping stomach. Men 
swore as they worked. 

The predominating thing was noise. Men shouted. 
The ship’s officers—they could be distinguished by 
their uniform suits and gold braid—did not work 
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with the seamen. They superintended, as officers 
should. Because their ship had been remodelled from 
a pure freighter to accommodate passengers, it was 
deemed that the officers must be in future always 
officers, in dress and deportment, a very faint echo 
of the super-smartness of the officers who cluttered 
the bridges of transatlantic packets. 

Up the nearly level gangway the agent for the 
company who owned the ship pushed his way. He 
was a tall man, dressed in tweeds. He looked neat 
and prosperous. His face was thin; so were his lips. 
In his right hand he carried a packet of papers. 
With his left he thrust aside seamen and passengers 
as he made for the bridge. He found the captain in 
his room laboriously writing a letter. He entered 
without knocking, arrogantly. Bitter lines creased 
his face from nose to mouth corners. 

“Captain,” he said sharply, “you'll have to move 
to wharf three right away.” 

The captain laid down his pen deliberately and 
swung round in his swivel-chair. 

“Good morning, Mr. Agent. Sit down,” he said. 
He waved to the faded red settee that stood against 
the bulkhead near the door. 

“Haven't time!’’ The agent’s voice was irritable. 
“Right away, captain,” he repeated. 

The captain grunted. He was a stout man with a 
face like a full moon. His complexion was a deep red, 
a dusky red, a red that had taken the sun and wind 
many years to produce. ‘The captain’s eye was small 
and somewhat dull, yellowish as to white. His mouth 
was big-lipped, protruding. His shoulders were vast, 
seeming to tighten the threadbare serge jacket he wore. 
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His hair was sparse and grey; his red neck showed, 
vividly clear and criss-crossed with clefts, against the 
fringe of bristles that ran beneath his coat-collar. His 
voice was deep and even, husky somewhat, but with a 
hint of unbelievable power. You could never imagine 
any noise occurring that would drown out his voice. 

“Sit down,” he repeated, then grumbled, “I never 
knew a time I come to this port but what I don’t have 
to shift ship about every other day.” 

“That's not my fault,” the agent shrilled. “I have 
to get you loaded with all speed. I have to cut cost. 
It’s cheaper to move ship than to move cargo from one 
wharf to another.” 

“Eh, I suppose.” The captain sighed and frowned. 
His face went a little redder. ‘For the sake of five 
dollars owners’ll do anything. They seem to think 
a ship’s like a motor-truck, to be taken anywhere at 
any time.” 

“Well, what about it?” the agent’s reedy voice per- 
sisted. He snarled a little. “I can’t help that. 
You've got to move. What you got to kick about, 
anyway? You ain’t doing nothing.” 

The captain’s face set. ‘Oh, no,” he admitted. 
“I never do anything. Soft life I’ve got. Two hun- 
dred a month and no work. Easy life. . . . I wish 
some of you fellers’d take a ship over this bar, f’r in- 
stance. No work. Oh, no. Seems simple, don’t it, 
t’ stand on the bridge and give orders? Oh, yes.” 

“Well,” shrilled the agent, “there’s plenty of cap- 
tains who'd be only too glad of your job. If you want 
to quit, just say so.” 

“That's so.” The captain sighed. “But I’ve a 
wife and children. . . . When do I have to move?” 
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“Right away. The sooner the better. Don’t think 
you can wait. I want the ship moved now.” 

“And I suppose after I’ve moved I'll have to move 
back, eh, same as usual?” 

“IT don’t know. Whatif youdo? Am I the agent 
or are you? It’s up to me to get the cargo aboard. 
I get the blame if it isn’t all aboard. What's it to 
you, heh, so long as you get paid and fed?” 

“All right. But I’m the one who gets blamed for 
slow voyages and injuries to my ship. Have you 
thought it’s low tide now? How do I know there’s 
water enough for me to shift? You know these sand- 
banks are always changing. Have you thought of this 
blasted wind blowing from seaward, and the tide sweep- 
ing out? . . . You fellers always come at the worst 
time to move a ship.” 

“You'll do as you're told, captain, or I'll report you 
to the owners. I want the ship moved now. Why, 
wharf three is only a hundred yards down. I’m not 
asking you to cross the bay.” 

“Oh, no.” The captain rose wearily from his chair 
and put his uniform cap on his head. He sighed. 
It was so useless to make a landsman see the difficul- 
ties. And it was true there were so many master mari- 
ners out of work. Any of them would be glad of a 
job. Preceding the captain, the agent went out on 
deck whining complaints and threats. 


The captain ascended the tiny navigation-bridge 
and, crossing to the brass speaking-tube to the engine- 
room, whistled down. The engineer on watch an- 
swered. 

“How soon can you give me steam?” asked the 
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captain. The engineer grew profane. He wanted to 
know what was the matter with several things. 

“I’ve got to move ship,” the captain explained 
wearily. ‘The agent’s here stewing about. . . .” 

“That’s right, blame it on me,”’ whined the agent, 
who had followed the captain on to the bridge. “I'll 
send in a report to the owners.” 

The captain growled, “Oh, shut up,” as he jammed 
back the plug in the tube mouthpiece. 

He leaned over the bridge-rail and bawled down to 
the fore-deck. 

“Mr. Leach!” 

The mate looked up. He was standing by the 
combing of number three hatch and intently watching 
to see that none of the stevedores below broached the 
incoming cargo. ‘‘Sir?” he shouted back. 

The captain cupped his hands round his mouth, for 
the derricks were rattling fearsomely. 

“Swing those booms inboard! We've got to move 
ship!” 

The mate shouted, “Again? G’ damn!” and then 
turned away and shouted to his seaman for’ard. The 
captain called a steward from the bridge-deck below. 

“Get hold of the second mate,” he said. 

““He’s ashore,” said the steward. 

‘“‘Where’s the third mate?” 

““He’s ashore too, sir.” 

“Confound! Can’t they stay aboard five minutes 
in port? That’s the worst of young officers when 
you’re carrying wimmin passengers. . . . All right, 
steward, that'll do. . . . See, here, Mr. Agent, the 
sort of jam you run me into? I haven't an officer 
aboard saving the mate.” 
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The agent sneered. He shrilled triumphantly, 
“Well, you ought to have. What do you let them go 
ashore for? ‘The ship’s got to be moved, and that’s 
all there is to it.” 

The captain turned deliberately. His eyes blazed. 

“See here, Mr. Agent. When my officers are at sea 
they stand their watch, four-on and eight-off. And 
they do their duty. When they’re in port they stand 
the same watches. Do you expect them to be with the 
damned ship night and day? Keep your mouth shut 
or I kick you ashore. My mates are off watch and 
they’ve every right to go ashore unless I tell ’em 
not to.” 

The agent exploded. He waved his fists aloft. 
“Keep my mouth shut? Confound you, captain. 
Don’t you talk to me like that. I'll report . . .” 

“Oh, shut up!” the captain said wearily, and turned 
away. His hands gripped the bridge-rail before 
him. Often he had a hard job at control. Many 
were the times he would be willing to give a month’s 
pay to hit a ship’s agent or owner for stupid pigheaded- 
ness. But he had a wife and a family. He turned 
after a while and faced the fuming agent. 

“Would you mind going below while we shift ship ?” 
he inquired with elaborate politeness. The agent 
muttered sullenly and, without answering, strode 
towards the bridge-companion and went down. 

The captain grunted, muttered an oath, and then 
crossed to where the siren lanyard hung alongside the 
little closed-in chart-house. He jerked angrily on the 
cord and the siren boomed, drowning all other noise 
and echoing back and forth across the bay. If either 
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the second or the third mate was in hearing, he would 
return to the ship at that signal. 

The mate came on the bridge swearing profusely. 
He had left the bos’n on the fore-deck below to see to 
the derricks. The rattle of the winches was now less 
frequent as the great booms were swung inboard and 
their guys drawn taut. 

“What's the big idea?” the mate inquired. The 
captain jammed his hands into his side pockets and 
shook his head. 

“Search me,” he said. ‘But you know what it is in 
this blamed port. We always move about twice a 
day. ‘Trouble is, the agent hasn’t enough savvey to 
gather all cargo on one wharf before we arrive. Pah! 
Makes me sick.” 

“Where we going, sir?” 

“Wharf three.” 

“Guess the second and third are ashore too, eh?” 

“So the steward said.” 

“Why the devil couldn’t that agent have let us 
know last night or something?’ the mate grumbled. 
He lit a cigarette and sulked. The captain pulled out 
his pipe and cleaned the bowl noisily with his knife. 
“Damn!” he said, scowling, and then for a while both 
men were silent. 


One of the loading steam schooners lay ahead of the 
ship, between her and wharf three. Had the schooner 
not been there, it would have been merely a matter of 
the ship being pulled along to the desired wharf by 
means of hawsers attached to the shore bollards and 
shifted as the ship hauled up on them. But with the 
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schooner in the way, the ship would have to cast free 
from the wharf entirely and steam round the schooner. 
Then she would have to haul in to number three wharf 
and make fast. 

At high tide and in normal weather, the manceeuvre 
would not have presented much difficulty. But with 
low tide and in a bay where the water depths varied 
and no sand-bank was stationary, the task was one 
full of anxiety. Also the wind blew ever stronger 
from seaward. Also the outrunning tide created a 
rip that sagged heavily at anything afloat that left the 
shelter of the wharf. 

“Stand by,” rang the captain on the brass telegraphs 
to the engine-room. The answering jangle came back. 
The captain leaned over the bridge and shouted down 
to the mate, who was on the fo’c’sle-head with the 
port watch. 

‘Man at the wheel!” 

The mate lifted his hand to show he had heard. 

“Man at the wheel,” he said to the bos’n. 

“Man at the wheel,” repeated the bos’n to the three 
men of the watch. The men looked at each other. 

“Your wheel, Shorty,” said one, spitting tobacco- 
juice overside with a swift turn of his head. 

“Guess that’s so,”” mumbled Shorty, and he waddled 
down the ladder from the fo’c’sle-head to the fore- 
deck and so to the bridge. When he was finally 
ensconced on the grating in the wheel-house, the cap- 
tain peered down at him through the open for’ard 
window of the chart-house and through the aperture 
in the house-floor. 

“All ready?” said the captain. 
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“All ready, sir,” Shorty assured him. The captain 
grunted, 

“Then put your helm midships.” 

“‘Midship helm,” repeated Shorty. He turned the 
wheel-spokes. 

The captain went to the bridge-rail and peered aft. 

“Let go, Mr. Murphy! Hold her with the spring!” 
he shouted to the third mate, who had come aboard in 
response to the siren’s summons and had taken the 
place aft that the second mate should rightfully have 
occupied had he been on the ship. 

For hundreds of years, since the first sailors sailed 
the sea, it has been the custom to repeat orders. It 
prevents mistakes. It was adopted for that reason. 
There can be no mistakes at sea. The sea itself 
watches out for that. 

So Mr. Murphy shouted back, repeating the com- 
mand, “Let go aft, sir! Hold her with the spring!” 
And automatically checking the order in his mind, 
the captain mumbled ‘“‘Aye, aye’ as he went to the 
for’ard dodger and shouted to the mate. 

A jangle of telegraphs, and the engine commenced 
pulsing like a great heart. Slowly the ship moved. 
The stevedores on the wharf gaped as though they 
had never seen a ship move before. A few loafers 
spat tobacco into the bay from where they sat on the 
piles and registered interest. Three men ran from 
bollard to bollard and threw off hawsers as the ship’s 
officers directed. 

“Starboard a bit!” the captain called deeply. 

Shorty sniffed as he turned the wheel. “Starboard 
a bit,” he said. His little eyes were intent on the 
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quadrant before him where a tell-tale registered the 
movements of the rudder. He checked the wheel 
when the tell-tale had gone far enough. 

The ship’s bow edged out from the wharf. 

“Slack away for’ard!” shouted the captain. The 
mate repeated the order. Then he yelled to the sea- 
man who was holding the turns of the only hawser 
still fast to the wharf, the breast-rope, on the windlass 
drum. 

The man “surged,” that is, let a little of the hawser 
slide through his hands. The steam hissed as the 
drum, relieved momentarily of the strain, clanked 
round a turn or two. The carpenter, at the throttle, 
shut off the steam altogether and the drum stopped. 
The seaman slacked still further, watching the mate. 

The wire spring, the only rope now out astern, be- 
gan to slacken as the after end of the ship came in 
and rubbed along the wharf. Slowly the bows cleared 
the stern of the steam schooner ahead whose captain 
was leaning over the bridge-rail and hungrily watching | 
that no damage was done to his vessel. 

The telegraphs jangled again. The engines 
stopped. 

“Slack away aft!’’ called the captain. He was 
handicapped, being on the bridge by himself. When 
he had all officers on board, the third mate was sup- 
posed to stand by the telegraphs and to repeat orders 
to the helmsman. That prevented the captain run- 
ning all over the bridge and enabled him to give his 
fixed attention to plotting his next move. 

As it was, he peered first for’ard, gauging distances, 
anxiously eyeing the rip of the outgoing tide, watch- 
ing the nearing sand-bank on his port bow. Again he 
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paced aft and peered to see his ship’s stern was not 
being chafed too much against the wharf-piling. He 
measured the force of the wind, trying to estimate 
just how much it would start the ship drifting. Back 
again he swung, fearful lest he should smash into the 
stern of the steam schooner and incur a damage suit. 
He was worried about the water. Was there enough 
to float his ship? . The tide was still falling. 

“Let go for’ard!” he shouted suddenly. The mate 
yelled the order to the seaman at the windlass. The 
man hastily flung off two of the three turns of the 
hawser he had round the drum. Another seaman as 
hastily flung clear several bights of the hawser from 
the great coil against the ship’s rail. When there was 
only one turn on the drum, the seaman “laid back” on 
the rope and let it run quickly through his fingers till 
all strain was gone and the hawser sagged to the deck 
of the fo’c’sle-head and again to the water beyond the 
ship. Then the seaman flung off the last turn and 
stood clear while the hawser slicked out through the 
- fairleads, slower and slower, and finally ceased moving. 

“Let go ashore!” yelled the mate, standing on the 
fair-leads and holding to the rail with one hand. The 
three stevedores casting off lines from the bollards 
waved and raced for the eye of the slack hawser. 
They heaved up on it and slipped it clear. It fell with 
a tremendous splash into the dull swirling waters. 

“Pick up yer slack!” yelled the mate, twisting his 
head to the windlass. The two seaman handling the 
hawser jumped for the thick rope and, lifting it, took 
a couple of turns round the windlass drum as the bos’n, 
coiling up a heaving line, repeated the order. 

“Let ’er buck, chips!” called one of the seamen to 
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the carpenter. That worthy turned the throttle and 
the windlass clanked and raced, the drum rolled 
around and the hawser came dripping up through the 
fair-leads, slimy with bay mud. One seaman took it 
hand-over-hand off the racing drum. The other sea- 
man coiled it profanely on top of the coils that had not 
been used so far and were dry but for the dampening 
drizzle. 

“All gone for’ard sir!” called the mate, stepping 
back on to the deck from the fair-leads and facing the 
bridge. 

“Aye, aye,” responded the captain. Hastily he 
faced aft. The ship was now moving away and ahead 
from the wharf at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 
Anxiously the captain eyed the swirling water overside. 
His face was drawn with the tension of responsibility. 
‘How fast was the water running? 

“Let go aft!” he shouted suddenly. The third mate 
echoed the order. 

The seaman holding the double wire round the star- 
board winch drum “surged,” or slacked, away. The 
wire kinked behind him and the third mate himself 
cleared it. The telegraphs jangled on the bridge, 
“Half ahead.” The engine started beating like a 
great heart again. The ship moved. 

Her bow was now well past the stern of the steam 
schooner. On the wharf the three stevedores stood 
by the after bollard and waited for the wire to slack 
so that they could throw the bight clear. The after 
winch rattled. The wire had jammed, one turn over 
another, and the third mate was trying to clear it by 
backing up with the drum. It was bad wire, old and 
cheap. It kinked very aon The delay allowed the 
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ship to get ahead of the slack. The wire tautened, 
sang with the tension. 

The third mate swore viciously. The seaman hold- 
ing the slack end of the wire grew nervous. In some 
way the turns were twisted so that they would not clear 
readily. 

“Hold on!” the officer shouted hastily to the bridge. 
The captain spun on his heel to see what was the 
matter. He jumped for the telegraph. 

Whang! went the wire as it parted. It broke be- 
tween ship and wharf. It curled back like a vicious 
snake, smashed against the poop-rail. A great kink 
caught in the fair-leads. The third mate reversed 
the winch desperately to see if, now the wire had gone, 
he could not snatch it inboard and clear the twisted 
turns. He didn’t know the kink was in the fair-leads. 
The winch drum strained. There was another whang! 
The wire between the winch and the rail broke, the 
frayed end curled over, like a spring, and smashed the 
seaman at the drum across the chest. He went over 
backwards with a cry. He rolled on the deck and 
moaned. Blood came from his mouth. The third 
mate sprang to him, shutting off the winch steam. 

“All gone aft, sir!” he shouted, white-faced, as he 
bent down. The captain, aware that something had 
happened, faced the bows. He desperately wanted to 
see what was wrong aft. He knew, whatever it was, 
he could straighten it out with a few cool orders. But 
the third mate was a youngster, not used to handling 
a watch when shifting ship. Lines appeared on the 
captain’s brow. He grew uneasy. But he daren’t 
pay too much attention astern. His ship was swing- 
ing free in the river. A steam schooner crowded her 
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on the starboard beam, a sand-bank on the port. Two 
hundred feet wide was the channel. The fate of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of property, lives, his own job, 
hung between his lips. 

Oh, what was the water depth? And how fast was 
the tide running? Was it fast enough to affect the 
ship? And the wind? Why couldn’t the fool agent 
wait ? 

The tide rips caught the ship as she swung clear of 
the steam schooner. She started to swing rapidly, 
bow on to the sand-bank. 

“Hard a-port!” shouted the captain. Shorty at the 
wheel repeated the command quite unperturbed. It 
didn't matter to him if the ship sank even. 

“Full ahead!” rang the telegraphs; came their an- 
swering jangle. The captain ran to the starboard 
side of the bridge and eyed the steam schooner. 
Would his stern clear? 

On the fo’c’sle-head the mate anxiously watched the 
nearing sand-bank. 

The ship still swung, the screw being slow to take 
up power. Her stern grazed the stern of the steam 
schooner. But the steam schooner’s captain already 
had a man holding a cork fender overside at the 
point of contact. There was a shuddering rasp. 
Came the point of strain for the stout man on the 
bridge. 

“Blankety-blankety-blank-blank-blank!” yelled the 
steam schooner captain. ‘Get that barge of yours 
away from my ship!” 

An old bay seaman shouted from the wharf, “Look 
out for shoal-water, skipper.” 

“Ten fathoms’ clearance yet, sir!’ called the mate 
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from the cat-heads for’ard. He was speaking of the 
sand-bank. 

‘“‘My God, get a doctor!” the third mate was crying 
hysterically from aft. 

The captain’s jaw tightened. The little muscles 
stood out near his ears. He thrust his hands into his 
side pockets and kept his gaze fixed rigidly ahead. 
His eyes wore a bleak, cold look. He seemed to be 
listening for a message that came from far away. His 
head was inclined slightly to the wind. Watching 
him then, you could understand why he was one of 
the most reliable sailors on that wild coast. 

It was a matter of chance and moments whether the 
ship would answer her helm before she hit the sand- 
bank. Or she might ground in the very channel. If 
she had not enough power to breast the rips at all, she 
might sweep far out into the bay, her swiftly let-go 
anchors dragging up the mud. 

“Ease the helm,” said the captain at last, suddenly, 
evenly. The helm was beginning to answer. Scarce 
six fathoms, thirty-six feet, separated the bow from 
the edge of the bank. 

Shorty in the wheel-house spat aside calmly. “Ease 
the helm,” he said. Looking aft for a brief moment, 
the captain saw a group of men carrying an inert form 
towards the saloon. He noted the third mate had 
had sense enough not to leave his post. 

There was a hoarse whistle on the port beam. The 
captain twisted abruptly and saw a little ferry-boat 
breasting the rips and crowding for the scant channel 
between the ship’s bow and the sand-bank. The ferry 
whistled again. Like a nervous woman screaming, the 
captain thought grimly. He took no notice. 
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The ferry captain shouted frantically. The few 
passengers on the little craft’s upper deck shouted. 
Again the whistle screamed. The captain stared 
ahead and said nothing. His ship was swinging clear. 
To the other captain his own vessel. 

The mate on the fo’c’sle-head sighed as the sand- 
bank started to recede. ‘‘Close,’’ he mumbled. 

“Good heavens,” said the tall agent on the lower 
bridge, sneeringly watching all things, “the captain is 
the most careless man I ever saw. Takes a lot of 
time to shift a small ship a hundred yards.” 

“Good man, Cap’n Roscoe,” commented the old bay- 
sailor who had shouted from the wharf about shoal- 
water. ‘Notice he knows what he’s doing?” 

“You're all right now,” sang out the captain of the 
steam schooner good-naturedly as he waved his hand. 
“Water’s pretty shallow just off my beam, though.” 

The captain on the ship’s bridge merely nodded and 
lifted a hand in greeting. It seemed neither man re- 
membered the language the one had used not five 
minutes previously. 

The ferry shot under the ship’s bows still screaming 
with her whistle. Her passengers had quit shouting, 
there being nothing now to shout for. For a minute 
they had expected to get caught between the ship and 
the sand-bank. Strain had overwhelmed them. 

Said the mate, a little testily, “Bos’n, get a line 
ready to send ashore.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” called the bos’n, and he stooped 
and bent a heaving line on to the spliced eye of a great 
eight-inch hawser. 

“Port a bit more,” said the captain evenly. 
Shorty mumbled the order, for he was taking a fresh 
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On the wharf the second mate of the ship, just hur- 
riedly arrived from uptown, stood and anxiously 
watched proceedings. He wondered whether he 
would get called down by the captain for not being 
on hand to shift ship. He noticed a broken wire 
dangling from the after-leads and swore. He sup- 
posed some other man had taken his place and made 
a mess of things. He was alternately sulky and 
apprehensive. 

Parallel now with the steam schooner the ship slid. 
Her speed was very slow because of the rips. The 
wind caught her and veered her dangerously close to 
schooner’s side. The captain spoke to the helmsman, 
the wheel turned quickly, the error was corrected. 

There was a slight bump and the ship went still 
slower, threatening to stop. The captain peered to 
port and starboard. The screw threshed evenly. 
Mud and water boiled on the surface. A foul smell 
tainted the air. 

“Stop,” rang the telegraphs. The captain shouted 
for’ard. 

‘Take a cast, Mr. Leach!” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said the mate, and he spoke to the 
bos’n, who took the matter in hand personally and 
swung the sounding-lead. ‘The depth was shouted. 

“Ought to make it,” the captain muttered. ‘Full 
astern,” jangled the telegraphs. The ship moved 
back, jerkily. Shorty was kept busy at the wheel hold- 
ing the bow straight against rips and the wind. 

“Full ahead,”- went the telegraphs. The ship 
jerked forward. She struck the mud once more, 
hesitated a bit, and then ploughed slowly on. Her 
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keel furrowed several inches in the bay-floor. But the 
obstruction was only a narrow ridge. And the ship 
was half over already. Deep water was a fathom or 
so away. So the lead said and the lead never lied. 

“Get a line ashore, Mr. Leach!” called the captain, 
for now the ship was past the steam schooner, over 
the ridge of mud and sand. 

“Tine ashore, sir,” shouted back the mate, and he 
spoke to the bos’n, who was coiling away the hand- 
lead. The bos’n spoke to a seaman and the man 
picked up a heaving-line and waited. 

“Port a bit!” said the captain, and Shorty in the 
wheel-house below responded. The ship’s bow swung 
slightly towards number three wharf. 

The three stevedores who had shifted the lines on 
the other wharf waited the incoming ship. The 
marooned second mate waited. The old bay-seaman 
watched with critical eyes how the ship was handled. 

“Get a line ashore aft!” shouted the captain. 

“Line ashore aft, sir,” the third mate acknowledged. 
He picked up a heaving-line himself and coiled it. 
He wondered as he did so how the injured seaman was 
getting on. 

The seaman on the fo’c’sle-head cast his line. It 
fell short. He coiled it in, hand-over-hand, and cast 
again. One of the stevedores on the wharf put his 
foot hastily on the “monkey’s knot” on the end before 
it could slip back into the water. It was hauled 
ashore. The bight of the hawser followed. 

The third mate cast from aft and another stevedore 
caught his line. Another hawser was hauled ashore. 

“Starboard a bit,” said Shorty as he spun the wheel. 
The ship straightened out. She was parallel with the 
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wharf, her stern about five fathoms from the steam 
schooner’s bow. The tide-rips eased up as slack water 
approached. The wind could do only good now, 
blowing the ship on to her berth. 

“Slow,” rang the engine-room telegraphs under the 
captain’s hand. 

“Good work!” muttered the old seaman on the 
wharf. 

“My God, he’s slow!” grumbled the tweed-clad 
agent on the lower bridge, impatiently fingering his 
watch-chain. 

“Take in your slack!” called the captain, first 
for’ard and then aft. Twice the repeated call came 
to him. He nodded and walked across the bridge to 
look at the wharf. 

“Some fenders midships, Mr. Leach!” he called. 
The mate waved his hand. He spoke to the bos’n, 
who spoke to a seaman. The man hurried below 
under the fo’c’sle-head, and appeared after a while 
staggering under three cork fenders. These he tied 
by their lanyards to the rail midships so that the actual 
fender-ball hung well down the ship’s side and would 
ward off direct impact with the nearing wharf. 

“Vast heaving for’ard!” said the captain. 

“Vast heaving,” replied the mate. He held up his 
hand and the seaman holding the rope on the windlass- 
drum “‘surged”’ a little but still kept the strain. 

“Heave away aft!” the captain shouted. The 
third mate repeated and quickened the speed of the 
winch-drum so that the hawser came in faster. The 
ship had been slipping off the parallel again. Now 
she straightened out once more as the after hawser 
slicked in. 
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“Heave away for’ard!” said the captain. The 
mate called back and the windlass resumed its clanking 
hiss. 

“Stop,” rang the telegraphs. The answering jangle 
mingled with the captain’s shout, “Get a spring out 
aft!” 

“Get a spring out, sir,” responded the third mate. 
Leaving a seaman to haul away on the hawser, he took 
one man and uncoiled another wire from a reel, snak- 
ing it along the deck ready for running. Another 
heaving-line was brought and attached to the bight of 
the wire. 

“Easy,” the mate said to his men. The windlass 
turned slower. The ship was well-nigh on the wharf. 

“Slow astern,” went the engine-room telegraphs, 
for the ship was sliding ahead too much. 

“Shift your line for’ard a bit!” roared the captain 
to the third mate. The third mate shouted to the 
stevedores on the wharf and then snapped a command 
back at the winch-crew. The hawser was “surged,” 
drooped, slacked right off, and the stevedores on the 
wharf lifted the bight from the bollard it was on and 
carried it farther for’ard. 

“Stop,” rang the telegraphs noisily. Then, “Fin- 
ished with Engines.” 

“Make fast fore and aft!” shouted the captain. 

“Make fast, sir,” the mate and the third called 
back. A wire spring was got out for’ard. Another 
hawser served as a breast-rope. Two more ropes 
went aft. After a while, ‘‘All fast, sir,” came from 
aft. ‘‘All fast, sir,” came from for'ard. 

“Swing the derricks out, Mr. Leach,” said the cap- 
tain, leaning over the bridge-rail. 
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“Aye, aye, sir. Swing the derricks out,” said the 
mate. 

“Get the gangway overside, Mr. Murphy!”’ called 
the captain to the young officer aft. 

“The gangway? Aye, aye, sir,” returned the third 
mate. He finished taking turns with the hawsers 
round the bitts. He watched a seaman frap a seizing 
of marlin round double wire where it was on the bitts 
near the mainmast, and then he took two men to 
where the gangway rested on number three hatch. 

The captain grunted, took his hands from his side 
pockets, and filled his pipe. As he struck a match and 
lit it, he paused by the chart-house. 

“That'll do the wheel!” he called to the helmsman. 
Shorty grunted, spat tobacco-juice aside, and looked 


up. 

“That'll do the wheel, sir,” he said. Mechanically 
he put his helm amidships, swinging the spokes till the 
brass tell-tale of the quadrant ran straight fore and 
aft. Then he stepped off the grating and made his 
way for’ard. 

The derrick-booms swung overside. Guys were 
slackened and tautened. Stevedores swarmed aboard. 
The captain came down from the navigation-bridge 
and made his way to his room. He flung himself into 
a chair and sighed. 

“Damn fool,” he said at last to the inkwell. Then 
he removed his uniform-cap and laid it on his desk. 
Ss took up his pen and went on writing his unfinished 

etter. 

“Say, captain, d’you know it’s taken you nearly an 
hour to shift? +My Gawd, you're so slow! You for- 
get about docking-dues and allthat. I...” 
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“Oh, yes,” said the captain wearily as he laid down 
his pen and looked up into the agent’s sour face. 
suppose I did take a long time. There were many 
things to be considered. But I wish you’d leave me 
run my ship in my own way.” ; 

“Telegram, sir,” said the steward, pushing contemp- 
tuously by the agent in the doorway and approaching 
the captain. “Just came.” 

“Thanks.” The captain took the telegram. 


“And, by the way, steward!” The white-jacketed 
steward paused. 


“Yes, sir?” he said. 

The captain frowned. ‘Was anyone hurt aft when 
that wire broke?” 

The steward grinned. 

“No, sir. A sailor got a crack in the chest, but the 
doctor says he’ll be all right in a day or so.” mn 

“I see. Ah, you might send the third mate to me. 

“The third mate? Yes, sir. At once, sir.” : The 
steward pushed past the agent again and vanished. 
The captain slit open the telegram and scanned the 
message it contained. His eyes twinkled. He even 
laughed a little. 

“Tl report this to the owners,” nagged the agent, 
waving his hand in the air. “I suppose there'll be a 
damage suit for scraping that blasted steam schooner 6 
stern. Why don’t you be more careful? I can't 
understand . . .” 3 

“Oh, shut up!” growled the captain, looking up, his 
smile disappearing. “Shut up, for heaven’s sake! 
Do you think I scrape other ships on purpose? I told 
you it was awkward to handle a craft right now. I 
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did my best and the ship’s safe. Go away and leave 
me in peace.” 

“That’s all right to talk. What about the time 
you took? I tell you Jack Esmer of the Wallaby 
shifted his ship in half an hour last Wednesday.” 

The captain rose to his feet. 

“Maybe,” he said. “I happen to know he shifted 
at high tide and on a fine day. Now don’t you stand 
there and try to tell me my business. I’ve spent 
thirty years at sea learning it. See this wire?” 

He held out the telegram he had received and the 
agent took it with a scowl. 

“Tt says,” went on the captain, “that I’ve got five 
thousand dollars coming to me as salvage-money on 
the towing of the Nonet to safety last year. It’s just 
been awarded. The case has been in court for twelve 
months, . . . Now do you know what that five thou- 
sand dollars means to me?” 

“No. Can't say I do. Anyway...” The 
agent made to hand the telegram back. 

“Shut up!” roared the captain. “I'll tell you what 
itmeans! It means that I can be independent of scum 
like you! It means that I can smash you on the nose 
and get fired and still laugh, see? Well, take it!” 

His great fist swung viciously up and the agent sat 
down on the deck outside the cabin with remarkable 
suddenness. 

“Oh!” he gurgled. “Oh!” 

“And if you want any more, stand up,” grunted the 
captain. Then he went inside the cabin and slammed 
the door shut. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” asked the third mate of the 
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groaning tweed-clad figure as he came along the deck 
a few moments later. But the agent did not answer. 
He only glared. 

The third mate grinned as he knocked on the door 
of the captain’s cabin. He went in as a deep voice 
called an invitation. Weakly the agent rose to his 
feet and staggered away. 

“Oh!” he groaned again. “Oh!” 

“This way,” said the mate firmly, as he caught the 
agent’s arm on the main-deck and guided the man to 
the gangway. He had seen the captain’s blow from 
where he had stood by number two hatch. He was 
pleased. While he did not dare to insult the agent, 
he could make his feelings plain, He gave the agent 
a sharp push when he was started down the shallow 
steps. 

“Good-bye, sir.” The mate chuckled. “Hope you 
come again.” But the agent, fondling his face, had 
only time to get home and to a mirror at the earliest 
possible moment, and to grope through his astonished 
mind for a reason for what had occurred. 
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NSIDE the cabin there was some degree of calm. 
l The air was warm and the light soothing. Out- 
side, the Mathor heaved and shuddered as the 
cold seas shook her and the screaming wind tore at 
her superstructure. The darkness was complete; even 
the stars were hidden. 

Abruptly the door of the cabin was flung back and 
the note of the spray grew louder, vicious and shrill. 
For a moment the light from the electric globes in the 
deckhead shone out over the wet decks. Then the 
door slammed and shut and the mate of the Mathor 
stepped forward with a sigh of relief, his ears still 
ringing from the scream of the storm. It was quite 
a while before he was able to hear the muffled spray- 
note beyond the cabin’s encircling walls. He kicked 
back the heels of his rubber sea-boots against the 
brass-shod storm-step to knock off surplus water, 
while the light glistened on his streaming oilskin coat 
and sou’wester. He pulled at the strings of the latter 
and removed it from his head. A thick crop of curly 
brown hair was exposed. 

“Water's gaining,” he said crisply, swinging his sou’- 
wester by the black strings between his forefinger and 
thumb of his right hand. He used the left to wipe 
his streaming face. He was a well-built man, 
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six feet tall. His eyes were blue, his face fleshy and 
clean-shaven, his voice deep and throaty. 

The captain rose stiffly from the settee against the 
for’ard bulkhead of the cabin. He was a stocky man 
with a bristle of white moustache, white hair and a 
brick-red face. His hair was now ruffled and his grey 
eyes peering. He had been trying to snatch a few 
hours’ sleep after a day-long vigil. He blinked. 

“Eh?” he mumbled, The mate repeated the mes- 
sage and waited. The captain sighed and for a mo- 
ment tested the sluggish roll of the carpeted deck be- 
neath his feet. Then he frowned. 

“Water’s gaining,” he said softly. And with a 
touch of irritation, his voice rising, “The damned 
weather's no better. How’s the wind?” 

“Still nor’-east, sir.” 

“How much water?” 

The mate told him. Fore and aft a dangerous 
amount. In the engine-room not so much. The 
captain blinked again and reached for the brass- 
buttoned uniform-coat slung over a chair-back, then 
groped for his rubber sea-boots. 

“Still no wireless, Mr. York?” ‘The question was 
moody. 

The mate stopped swinging his sou’wester and 
nodded. His face grew graver. 

“The sea that wrecked the wireless-room smashed 
things completely, so the operator says, sir. The 
water’s gaining on the pumps. I tried to get the 
watch at the hand-pumps, but it’s no use. Anyway, 
the seas that are boarding the fore well-deck every 
other minute prevent them from working properly. 
I suggest we try rockets. I called you to ask, sir.” 
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“Oh!” The captain’s face blanched under its 
brick-red. 

When he had lain down four hours earlier, the 
Mathor had been leaking slightly, the result of strik- 
ing a submerged derelict. Now, to judge from the 
mate’s information, the leak had increased and was 
taking charge. The pumps were powerless. And the 
wireless was gone. Fifteen miles on the port beam, 
the Pacific American coast spouted white foam into the 
blackness of night and waited for helpless ships. 
From the north-east the gale was freshening. But 
that was not what blanched the captain’s face. The 
dangers of the sea could be met. One hundred and 
twenty passengers, men, women and children, slept in 
the warm cabins under his feet. 

“Oh,” he said again. Then he gulped. “Aye, the 
rockets? By all means. I'll be right up on the 
bridge, right up, Mr. York.” 

he sir. And the boats? Provision and swing 
out ?” 

“Yes, yes, naturally. The boats, of course. Do, 
do by all means.” ‘The captain gulped again and 
shook himself. The mate grunted and nodded. If 
he was afraid or shaken by the Mathor’s predicament, 
he did not show it. He was even smiling a little, and 
his eyes shone. He was young. He put on his sou’- 
wester slowly and left the cabin. 

For a long time the captain remained staring at the 
carpeted deck. Then he roused himself and shud- 
dered. He crossed to a locker and drank deeply from 
a half-filled bottle of gin. A glass stood near by. 
He did not use it. He licked his lips, strangely dry 
all of a sudden. He went to the clothes-pegs near the 
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desk and took down his oilskin coat. Fully attired for 
the deck at last, he stood fumbling the strings of his 
sou’wester. He was frowning, bothered with his 
thoughts. Faintly through the chaos of the storm he 
heard four bells go from the bridge above. Two 
o’clock—five hours to dawn. Much might happen. 
He went to the door, turned for a last look into the 
cabin, and then disappeared in the darkness outside, 
battling an obstinate way to the navigation-bridge. 

He found all the mates on watch. It was no time 
for a man to sleep. The second was in the dark 
chart-house nervously fumbling with a pair of com- 
passes. The third was standing by the helmsman and 
peering into the glowing binnacle. 

The mate was shouting scarce-heard orders to 
the bos’n, who leaned against the gale at the head of 
the port companion. Everyone was in oilskins. The 
drenched wind whined high and then low through the 
steamer’s scanty rigging. The crash of the boarding 
seas was incessant. From all round, outside the ship 
clear to the horizon, rose the sigh and sobbing mutter 
of uneasy waters hidden by night. The sky was thick 
and heavy, apparently pressing right down on the 
heads of the restless men. Except for the glow from 
the binnacle, a tiny oasis of light, nothing could be seen 
save very dimly and by long peering. 

In the chart-house the captain swore beneath his 
breath as a sudden roll sent him crashing against the 
chart-table. He sensed the presence of another man. 

“Find the carpenter and go with him,” he said. 
aes sure his soundings are correct. Report to me 

ere.” 

The second mate looked round and nodded. He 
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could not see who spoke in the darkness of the house, 
but he recognized the voice. He dropped the com- 
passes and went out. The captain switched on the 
light above the chart-table. He spread both hands on 
the white paper of the chart pinned there and leaned 
forward, peering under his bristling white brows. He 
studied the plan of the coast with care, wondering. 
San Francisco was two hundred-odd miles ahead. 
Astoria was more than that astern. Two harbours 
only were in between. The mate came into the house 
and glanced over the captain’s shoulder. 

“Looks pretty bad,” he observed. “We might 
make Coos or Humboldt Bay, only. < 

The captain nodded very slowly. 

“I know. The surf’s high both places. And I 
understand the bars are bad even in fine weather. I’m 
afraid . . . you see, I don’t know this coast very well. 
Made a trip or two, years back, and that’s all. But 
what can we do?” He spoke irritably, without look- 
ing up. 

“I’ve never crossed either bar in such weather as 
this,” the mate observed. ‘Humboldt Bay’s nearest. 
They say it’s worse than Coos. Someone might see 
our rockets. If we start foundering, we might try 
Humboldt.” 

“Almost certain wreck to try.” The captain 
groaned. “And life-boats wouldn’t live in this sea. 
That derelict we hit made a bigger hole than I thought 
for. It’s the passengers, York, I’m worried about.” 

‘Yes, sir. And who'd have thought the wireless 
would get smashed just now? I’ve given orders about 
the boats. The stewards are standing by. They’ll 
Touse the passengers so soon as you say. Pity we 
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haven't old Masters aboard. I heard ‘em tell in 
Seattle he was the only man - 

“Damn you!” A clenched fist took the mate in the 
breast as the captain swung suddenly round and 
straightened. His voice was hoarse and vicious. He 
glared at his chief officer. His teeth showed a little 
between lips that were suddenly thin and cruel. The 
mate staggered against the pigeon-holes where the 
code-flags were, and stared. He mumbled, “Sorry, 
sir,” in a thick voice. He was astonished. Then he 
left the chart-house, flinging a scared glance back over 
shoulder at his superior. The night swallowed 

im. 

The captain glared at the code-flags for a long time. 
Then slowly he relaxed and turned to the chart again. 
He was breathing hard. Nodules of sweat mixed 
with spray-drops on his face. He was quivering. 
The muscles of his jaws stood out in tiny knots and 
bulges. He muttered fretfully to himself. He 
caught the low mutter of voices from outside, as his 
officers discussed him when the wind dropped for a 
moment. He swore harshly, aloud. 

For a long time he could not make up his mind. 
He had an idea he could find a way out. He racked 
his brain and carefully exanrined the chart again. The 
only available and the nearest harbour was Humboldt 
Bay. Of that there was no doubt. He knew the 
Mathor would never make San Francisco. The car- 
penter’s soundings would tell him for certain. And 
if not, then what? Humboldt Bay was the only 
chance. And only Masters had ever crossed it in a 
gale, so it was said. But Masters, of all men! 

“Soundings, sir.” It was the second mate. He 
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appeared like a dark ghost, shining and wet at the 
door of the chart-house, and handed the captain a 
slip of sodden paper. The older man took it and 
murmured something. The second mate vanished. 

According to the soundings, the Mathor was fin- 
ished. About two hours were left. Decision came 
as the culmination of long fretting, gnawing dread. 
It was almost a relief. The captain breathed softly. 
In two swift strides he was at the door, shouting. The 
second mate answered. 

“Send Thompson to me.’ The captain’s voice was 
curt. The other was taken aback for a moment. 

“The able seaman, sir?” he shouted back doubtfully. 
The affirmative answer came. The second mate 
faded from view, and the captain went back into the 
chart-house to wait. He felt very calm now, assured 
of the outcome. He ceased to perspire. The spray 
drummed fretfully on the glass panes of the house. 
A slight drizzle of rain added to its force. The deck 
heaved more sluggishly as the gloomy holds filled be- 
low. Something iron broke lose down for’ard and 
clanged horribly. The mate’s screaming voice came 
in snatches, through the darkness calling to the bos’n 
to see what was the matter. Occasionally the squeak- 
ing of blocks and falls could be heard as the boats 
were swung outboard. Not a passenger was alarmed 
as yet. The crew worked uninterrupted. The 
Mathor writhed through the gale, more submerged 
than floating, 

“You wanted me, sir?” -Thompson, the able sea- 
man, stepped inside the chart-house and touched the 
brim of his dripping sou’wester with a rough fore- 
finger. He was a slight man of medium height. His 
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burning grey eyes, strangely large, were sunk far in 
his face. The ragged, greasy edge of his blue wool 
jersey showed where his oilskin jacket was open, ex- 
posing the scrawny throat. A short, stiff grey beard 
partly covered his face. The wide sou’wester hid 
his hair and forehead. His nose was small and deli- 
cately shaped, more bony than snub. He looked 
tired and somehow weary, ill at ease. He rubbed his 
hands together and stood on one foot. 

The captain swung round and for a moment looked 
at the seaman without speaking. The men held each 
other’s eyes. The present was forgotten. 

“Masters . . .” said the captain hurriedly at last, 
but the other half lifted his hand. ‘Thompson, sir,” 
he said coldly. The captain swallowed and shook his 
head. His face grew suddenly lined. 

“Tye known since the day you came aboard in 
Seattle two trips ago,” he said. ‘Masters, they say 
you are the only man to cross Humboldt Bar in a gale. 
Will you take the Mathor over?” 

“No, sir.’ There was no hesitation. The voice 
was rather thin, almost piping. It held a mocking 
note. A captain asking favour of a seaman! A 
thing to make the water-fronts talk! 

“You don’t understand, Masters.” The captain 
retained control and calmness. “This is a time to 
forget bygones: I have one hundred and twenty 
passengers below-decks. Most of them are women.” 

“I’m sorry: % 

“Listen, man: we shan’t last three hours, perhaps 
not two. The leak we sprang yesterday is worse. 
Our only hope is Humboldt Bay. . You understand Fa 

“Perfectly, Jack, perfectly. They'll break you as 
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sure as Fate if you’re saved after the wreck.” The 
thin voice sounded as though its owner were smiling. 
But the grey beard hid the curve of the loose lips. 

“I won't be.” The captain grew suddenly pas- 
sionate, tense again. The storm that was sweeping 
the seas swept into him, through him, leaving him 
shaking and afraid with its force. He knew the other 
man was going to refuse him, had hardened his heart 
as he, the captain, had hardened his on a day that 
both men remembered. “It’s not. the breaking I 
mind,” the captain clamoured. ‘Think of my pas- 
sengers. Do you think I could live and know I was 
responsible for their deaths? You know this coast 
as few living men do. Take the Mathor over the 
bar! I'll do anything 44 

“It was not hard for you to live after you had killed 
me,” Masters said dryly. He was no longer nervous. 
Nor was he any longer Thompson the able seaman. 
He was a master mariner speaking to an equal. He 
cleared his throat. “Some time ago I commanded 
this ship. The Mathor was mine, the first ship of the 
company’s fleet. Because of you, I’m an able seaman 
on her to-day. You'll remember after the collision 
with the Westover it was in your power to exonerate 
me by speaking half a dozen words. You were my 
first mate. You knew you were due for my job when 
I went, and you had the pull in the company offices. 

Ou never spoke those words. They smashed me at 
the inquiry because [I couldn’t prove my defence. 
And when they asked you, you didn’t know. So I 
went under,” 

“Tl square that, Masters. I'll send a written 
report to the office about that affair. I swear I will. 
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Take the Mathor over the bar to-night, and I'll make 
amends.” The captain's voice was harsh, insistent. 
A great dread tore at him. He was choking, groping 
for words to move the other. 

Masters shook his head and smiled grimly, a hor- 
rible, twisted, half-hidden smile. 

“Te’s too late,” he said calmly. “T’'m smashed now 
for good. I couldn’t come back. I went to the 
devil after the inquiry. I'm still going. That's why 
I'm an able seaman here now. An able seaman on 
a ship I once commanded! You've got the nerve 
to ask me to save you, after what you're responsible 
for.” 

The captain’s voice rose to a scream, muffled 
by the clamour on the decks outside. 

“Think of my wife and children, then. The 
disgrace would kill them. And my passengers. You 
wouldn't have those innocent women die because of 
what happened years ago?” 

“That's up to you. You're captain.” Masters 
shrugged and laughed. 

The mate appeared at the door, hesitating. Mas- 
ters stepped aside so that the disturber could see the 
captain. 

“Think we'd better call the passengers to stand by, 
sir?” the mate said. 

The captain looked at the man he had once ruined, 
and his hot eyes pleaded. Masters shook his head 
and grinned. It was his hour. The captain nodded 
to the mate. 

“Call them, Mr. York,” he said wearily. The fire 
left him, and passion died from his voice. “Get the 
boats provisioned. Don’t let a panic start in.” 
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The mate grunted and disappeared. Outside, the 
blaring flash of a rocket lit the darkness for a moment. 
The thunder of the gale continued unabated. From 
the way the Mathor wallowed in the trough, it was 
apparent she was sinking all the time. More seas 
than formerly broke over her decks and swept them. 
The drumming spray reached even higher. Every 
Scupper port spouted foam and small wreckage. 

“You don’t understand.” The captain leaned list- 
lessly against the chart-table as he spoke. “I’m not 
asking for myself, Masters. I know what I’ve 
done, and I’m willing now to take my medicine. I 
never realized what a terrible thing it was until to- 
night. One hundred and twenty passengers below- 
decks, and we're sinking. You've got to take the 
Mathor over. You've got tol” 

The other shrugged again and turned as though to 
go. 

“T'll try it myself,” the captain shouted at him, 
straightening suddenly. “But you know how much 
chance I stand. Damn you, anyway.” 

Masters was gone, and the drum of the spray 
against the chart-house windows answered the cap- 
tain’s words. He staggered a little as he turned to 
study the chart again. After a while he left the house 
and went out on deck. The rockets shot up un- 
ceasingly, but no responsive flare came out of the 
night. 

The captain fought his way to the for’ard dodger 
and ran against an oilskinned figure in the darkness 
there. He gripped an arm his groping fingers en- 
countered. 

“Where's the mate?” he roared, his lips touching 
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the side brim of a dripping sou’wester. The figure 
jerked around and roared back. 

“Here, sir.” 

“All right. We'll try Humboldt Bay. Alter 
course ten degrees east and come in chart-room!” 

The mate started to roar, “Aye, aye, sir,” but a 
squall took the words from his lips, and he pressed 
the captain’s arm instead. Then he fought a way to 
the wheel-house and roared at the helmsman, whose 
face showed peculiarly strained and pale and unshaven 
in the binnacle-glow. The captain went back to the 
chart-house and fumbled among his charts for one of 
Humboldt Bay. He searched every drawer below 
the table, at first impatiently and then with frantic 
haste. The knowledge came to him very slowly that 
he did not possess the chart he needed. He had never 
had occasion to go into Humboldt Bay while com- 
manding the Mathor. He took down Sailing 
Directions and gained a crumb or two of the informa- 
tion about the channel from that. The mate joined 
him a few minutes later. 

“But we've got to try it,” the captain groaned de- 
spairingly. ‘We've got to. We'll sink at sea, and 
our boats won't live. We can’t make the Bay, but 
we'll have to try. Put half a dozen men on look-out 
for the Table Bluff light.” 

The mate nodded grimly and moved away. He 
had hardly gone when the carpenter poked his head 
inside the doorway and spoke from the depths of his 
shining oilskins, his voice hollow, tinged a little with 
excitement and fear. 

“Two boats gone, sir. Numbers three and five. 
Shipped a big sea, and % 
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“Get out of my sight!” The captain was boiling. 
“Don't I know? Get out!” 

The astonished carpenter disappeared, and the cap- 
tain clawed out on deck as the Mathor wallowed 
slanting in a trough, and a hundred tons of the Pacific 
washed her after-decks. She recovered an even keel 
slowly. The new course the ship was taking made 
it harder for her to ride the sea. Breakers swept 
upon her beam now instead of her stern. And she 
was sinking lower all the time. The engine-room 
pumps clanked and heaved and sobbed. ‘The chief 
engineer whistled up the speaking-tube as the cap- 
tain groped across to the dodger. The second mate 
answered, 

“TI can give you steam for one hour, no more,” the 
chief reported crisply—quite cool, to judge by his 
voice. “The water’s over the foot-plates.” 

The second mate reported to the captain, and the 
man on whom the responsibility all fell rocked slightly 
and would have fallen but for the second mate’s arm. 
But it was easy though to put the stagger down to 
the heave of the deck. The second mate never sus- 
pected. 

“Tell Mr. York I’m going midships. I'll be back 
in a minute. Keep those rockets going!” the cap- 
tain shouted as he moved away and was lost in the 
darkness. The second mate grunted and clung dizzily 
to the bridge-rail as the Mathor seemed to turn a 
slow corkscrew in the trough and the icy spray 
threshed beam to beam. 

At the foot of the smoke-stack, in the scanty lee, 
a lee that changed every few moments, the captain 
found his crew. 
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“Where’s Masters?” he demanded, roaring above 
the noise. “Masters! I mean Thompson. Where 
is he?” 

“Here, sir!’ shouted a steady voice with a tinge 
of triumph. Thompson, the able seaman, shouldered 
to the captain’s side. The two men leaned together 
the better to hear, the captain dwarfing his slender 
companion. 

“You've got to help me, Masters. I haven't a 
chart of the Bay aboard.” 

The other man laughed. ‘“That’s your look-out. 
You'll lose her then, all right. Can you imagine what 
the inquiry-board’ll say when they hear that? You 
should carry harbour-charts of the coast you run on, 
in case of emergencies.” 

“Damn you for a murderer! You could save the 
women and children.” 

“Aye, I might. But it’d be saving you too. Go 
away and die. It’s better than being broken anyway. 
I know. You've got me beaten there. You'll never 
have to face the inquiry” 

“Give me the channel-course, then, for God’s sake! 
What bearing do I get from Table Bluff before turn- 
ing in?” 

“Find out by trying all ways!” the shout came 
back. In a frenzy of despairing rage, the captain’s 
fist swung into the other’s wet face and smashed the 
rather delicate nose, causing the blood to spurt and 
pulse. Thompson, one time Masters the captain, only 
laughed and wiped his sticky lips. The captain of 
the Mathor staggered away through the darkness to 
his bridge and his responsibility again. In the short 
hour that followed, he repaid a thousand times for 
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what he had done to Masters in order to get his berth. 
At last he was understanding what it meant to lose 
a ship. He could see the iron-faced men at the in- 
quiry, the news-headlines. He thought of his wife 
and children and wondered wildly whether he should 
shoot himself before the Mathor went to pieces in the 
channel of the Bay, inside which lay safety, the safety 
the ship would never reach. 

Then the spirit of the seaman came to the captain, 
to force him to carry his part through. Long years 
of teachings and promptings in the sea-traditions 
forced him to stand on the bridge and face the night 
and the spray of his coming finish, and encourage his 
weary officers and gradually breaking men. ‘There 
was no let-up in the storm, no cessation in the drum 
of the spray or the foaming crash of the boarding 
seas through the darkness down below on the well- 
decks. 

“On the starboard-bow, sir! A light on the star- 
board-bow!”” Half a dozen combined voices carried 
the information to the bridge in a sound like a faint 
whisper through the wind. The mate had the night- 
glasses in an instant and was focusing them. He 
shouted aside to the tense captain, whose presence he 
felt rather than saw in the darkness. 

“That’s Table Bluff, sir. Do we keep her as she 
goes?” 

The captain gulped and choked for a moment. 
Then he said, “Keep her as she goes.” A thought 
struck him. He shouted to the mate. ‘“There’s a 
whistling-buoy somewhere that marks the channel! 
Tell the men to listen for it!” He moved away to 
regain his composure and stared out to sea from 
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whence the spray and wind drove. There was no 
sign of aid. And the rockets had given out half an 
hour back. The Mathor was on a lee shore, and the 
path to safety, itself unsafe, was only a few hundred 
feet wide. 

Table Bluff was nearer than at first appeared, sink- 
ing and soaring in the blackness. The light had been 
hidden by the driving smother until the Mathor was 
nearly on the coast. The roar of breakers beat up- 
wind as a dull murmur and gave warning of the shoal- 
ing water. The captain thought of his deep-sea lead, 
but it was gone. A sea had swept the poop long be- 
fore, taking everything movable. He already had 
had the now screaming, panic-stricken passengers 
locked below, and the order was on the tip of his 
tongue for them to be released that they might have 
their chance. But he refrained. He would wait till 
the last minute. If the passengers crowded on deck, 
many would be swept overside without hope of rescue. 
Half a dozen voices whispered the cry: 

“Breakers ahead, sir! Breakers!” 

The flash of the light on the bow was very strong 
and near when the smother parted for fractions of 
a second. The roar of the surf was clear now. 
Even a vague white line could be seen not far ahead. 
The tossing of the Mathor grew in violence and ra- 
pidity. The deck seethed with breaking waters. 
Her scuppers ran with foam. 

“Ten minutes before the fires go. I'm keeping my 
men here now with a gun,” came the word from the 
engineer. 

“Ten minutes, sir,” reported the second mate, a 
little hysterically. 
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“Ten minutes,” acknowledged the captain, icy fin- 
gers closing round his heart. 

There was a clatter of feet heard at the companion- 
head as a flaw broke in the wind. AA slight figure ran 
across the bridge to the wheel-house and shouted 
something that the wind hurried away as it roared 
down again. With suddenly glowing veins the cap- 
tain pounded after the slight figure, shouting too. 
Impelled by the common impulse, the mate and the 
second mate followed. 

The man at the wheel was thrust aside like a straw, 
and Thompson, the able seaman, was madly twirling 
the spokes. In the glow of the binnacle only his grey 
beard could be seen sticking out a little from between 
the brim of his sou’wester and the upturned collar of 
his oilskin coat. His voice came tremulous, fierce 
and passionate through the semi-calm inside the house. 

“Get a bearing of that light, Jack! Quick, now! 
A bearing.” 

But the captain already had it. He croaked it out 
in a voice he did not recognize, because the blood was 
hammering in his throat. Thompson peered into the 
binnacle and steadied the wheel. The motion of the 
deck grew easier. A roaring sea broke over the 
stern instead of the beam. The sound of the break- 
ers grew louder. The light on Table Bluff glimmered 
and wheeled through the driven spray, circling round 
the Mathor, it seemed. 

“Come here!” The slight figure of the helmsman 
twisted toward the helmsman he had displaced. The 
man hesitated to obey an equal, but a hoarse oath from 
the captain sent him hurrying. He took the spokes 
from Thompson’s hands. The little man ran outside 
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the house and went to the for’ard bridge dodger. He 
crinkled his eyes and shielded them with his cupped 
hands as he gazed ahead over it. The captain came 
behind him and hung on every word from his lips. 

“Port a bit!” screamed Thompson, now Masters 
the commander again. The captain twisted round 
and roared, “Port a bit!’ his voice shaken with excite- 
ment. The mate, who was behind the captain, sent 
the order on, and the second mate delivered it to the 
helmsman, and the wheel moved slowly over. 

Twice the Mathor, wallowing low in the water, hit 
the sand-floor o. the twisting channel as she sloshed 
over the bar with the last steam from her dying en- 
gines. Four times the weight of water on her decks 
threatened to founder her. Three seamen were lost 
from the fiddley, and the remainder of the boats went 
by the board so that the davit falls dripped empty. 
The Mathor was stripped clean, fore and aft, long 
before danger was gone. 

Then the scream of the wind dropped to a high 
whine, and the drum of the spray well-nigh ceased. 
The sheltering arms of the Bay wrapped round the 
slowly staggering ship and kept the sea from her. 
She groped a way to the sand of the shore, where the 
calm, dark water lapped unbreaking and the spray 
barely moistened the white stones. There she 
grounded gently just as the chief whistled finally up 
the speaking-tube. 

“All gone,” he said, meaning the steam, and the 
lights went out abruptly in the binnacle as the dynamos 
stopped and the frightened fireman poured on deck 
from the flooded and inky black engine-room. ‘All 
gone,” stammered the second mate to the chief, and 
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he repeated the words, half dazed, to the captain, 
who mumbled to himself and groped through the 
darkness for the shoulder of the man who called him- 
self Thompson. 

But Thompson, the captain who had taken the 
Mathor over the bar and had made marine history 
that night, roughly brushed off the shaking hand. 
He turned to cross the bridge toward the companion 
that led to the main-deck. 

“Don’t thank me!” he shouted back over his shoul- 
der, his voice shaking with passion and forestalling 
the captain’s words. ‘Don’t thank me! I didn’t do 
it for you nor for your wife and children! Nor for 
the blasted passengers! Damn you! The Mathor 
was my ship once. Did you think I could stand by 
and see her smashed on the coast? She sailed without 
harm for ten years or more. She was my ship! 
Mine! And you can go to hell!” 

Then the darkness swallowed the oilskinned little 
figure, and the distant roar of the breakers to sea- 
ward drowned the slight clatter of his sea-boots on 
the iron-edged steps of the companion that led to the 
main-deck, and so to the fo’c’sle where able seamen 
were supposed to live. 
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HE first Osgard of history was Olaf, a thane 
under Hadraade, a sea-rover and a land- 

i pirate. At the battle of Stamford Bridge, 
his legs hacked off at the thighs, he fought on his 
stumps and with a broken sword. 

An Osgard was with the Black Prince at Crécy. 
An Osgard was at Sluys. One of the line swept the 
Spanish Main and fought against the Armada. 
When stirring times died somewhat the Osgards be- 
came peaceful sea-merchants, but captains and free 
men as before. The sea was in their blood. Their 
homes were built within sound of the surf and near 
the flying beach-spray. 

So it was until Carl Osgard, the whaling-captain, 
was washed up one grey morning on the coast of south 
Newfoundland, not a quarter of a sea-mile from his 
home. ‘The bones of his ship were washed up with 
him. Along the shore-line his crew was found. 

His mother, wrapped in a shawl, took Grant Os- 
gard, who was then eleven years old, along the shingle 
to view his father. Dry-eyed was the mother, but 
the boy cried to see the grey face and the raw, still 
hands. Terror swept him. He was destined to be 
a sailor. He had built dreams about the ships and 
the sea. When he was fourteen he would sail as a 
deck-boy. Later he would command his own craft. 
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He would see far lands, the diving sperm-whales, the 
paper lanterns of the Japanese coast, the dancing- 
girls of China, the full-bosomed women of the big 
sea-cities. His father had told him of them, firing 
his imagination and kindling his blood. 

But on the shingle that grey morning, the stiff dead 
covered with canvas, the dreams died. So this was 
the end of it all. This was the end of the far voy- 
aging, the scudding storms, the lazy tropic days, the 
bearded men of the water-front saloons. It all ended 
in this: stiff bodies on the shingle. The boy whim- 
pered. Fear ate into him. 

He remembered his father of a week before, big 
and warm, deep-voiced and kindly. A great blonde 
man. A man like Osgard the Thane, a fighter. 
Sailors touched their caps to him. They called him 
“sir” instinctively. Women looked at him with nar- 
rowed eyes and laughed softly. He swaggered when 
he walked. He was a man. Now he was nothing. 
Undisturbed, the gulls croaked over him and the tiny 
crabs scuttled near. 

Sombrely his mother led Grant Osgard away. Her 
eyes were still dry. Long since, she had cried her 
last. Her line, too, followed the sea. She could re- 
member such a day as this for many of her people. 
Now her husband. Wearily she took her son home. 
And she knew that some day the sea would claim him, 
take him away, if it did not at the last kill him. He 
was an Osgard. 

But the call of the sea was dead—he hated it. He 
felt no more the lure of the water-paths. The out- 
bound ships left him unmoved. There haunted him 
his father’s face, grey and wet, and the limp, raw 
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hands. And he looked into his mother’s dead eyes 
and whimpered. 

But when he was fourteen he sailed as he was des- 
tined to sail. He did not want to leave the shore. 
The very thought terrified him. He shivered as he 
walked the gang-plank to the deck of his first craft. 
He moaned with fear when the bowsprit took over 
the first spray. But he had to sail. There was 
nothing else for an Osgard to do. There was nothing 
else for any other man to do who lived in the little 
port of Walfish. There were no regular farms near 
by. The land was too poor. The few stores in the 
village employed men who had been crippled by the 
sea. Nothing else was left for a boy but the deep 
waters. His mother could not keep him and she 
needed money to live on. So Grant Osgard sailed. 

His first voyage was a nightmare. Often in his 
watch below he would lie awake sweating coldly as 
every wave slapped the hull. He was all nerves. 
He was the best look-out aboard. He could spot a 
light or shoal-water long before any other man. And 
when he called such a light or shoal, his voice was 
almost a scream. Fear! It gnawed at him 
insistently. The able seamen knew it. The officers 
knew it. He did not care. He remembered his 
father. 

At first they passed it by, for he was young. But 
when on other voyages he acted the same, when with 
years he still betrayed the shaking terror that 
gripped him at all times, men were less lenient. But 
for a long time they were kind for his father’s sake 
and then for the sake of his line. But in the end, 
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when at last he was a full able seaman, six feet tall, 
broad and blonde and blue-eyed, they named him 
“Scary” Osgard. 

The sea-fear begot others. He cringed under 
blows. He never fought back. He suffered in- 
dignities. It seemed he had everything save the Os- 
gard soul. One voyage-end in Walfish, he took to 
walking with Brunhilde, whose father owned and 
sailed the bark Redstar. She was a sea-girl, a 
daughter of a sailor line, and she went with her father 
on his journeys afar. 

Grant had loved her since he was small, when they 
played about the wharf-piles together. He loved her 
braided golden hair that fell heavy over her shoulders. 
He loved her wide blue eyes and her light tanned skin 
and the strong grace of her. And she loved him. 

About the time he made his first voyage she started 
sailing with her father for company, her mother having 
died. And it was not often that the Redstar and 
Grant Osgard were home at the same time. So they 
saw little of each other, though they wrote at in- 
frequent intervals. 

This voyage-end Grant chanced to be home when 
the Redstar docked. He walked with Brunhilde on 
lazy summer days over the dark-stoned cliffs. He 
picked flowers for her in rocky crevices where the 
spray thrashed in bad weather. And he lay at her 
feet on starry nights and his voice was low. 

She loved him for the might of his body and for his 
brave face. And she loved him because he was an 
Osgard and would some day be a great man. From 
pity the men held from her the news of his shame. 
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Women told her, but she laughed, thinking they were 
jealous. And so it went until a strange sailor came 
to Walfish. 

He was a little man, stocky and strong, dark-haired 
and black-eyed. He had a way with women and he 
was a ready fighter. Not that he had to fight much. 
He played with those women only whose men were 
at sea. Until he saw Brunhilde. 

He sought friendship with her father and so met 
her one night aboard the Redstar. And his eyes were 
black and mysterious and his words were soft. The 
way he had was pleasing and mellow to even a 
captured heart. He could sing. He could play 
quaint, outlandish songs on a battered guitar. When 
Grant heard, he was angry. And Brunhilde laughed, 
a little pleased. 

“You are jealous,” she said, laying her strong 
fingers on his arm. Osgard’s brow was black. 

“You must not speak to this man. He is a byword 
in the village. They say he took Lucy Knutson. . . .” 

Brunhilde grew haughty. ‘I don’t want to hear.” 
Her eyes flashed. “I can speak to him if I want to. 
He has acted like a gentleman to me. .. . If they 
do say things about him, they say things about you 
too.” 

She left him abruptly, sorry for what she had said. 
But the cloud passed and they walked again at evening 
in the village. 

It was in the centre of the narrow main street 
where it occurred. At least a dozen men and as many 
women saw it. The strange sailor swaggered up to 
the girl and spoke to her. She laughed. She stopped 
and listened. Grant Osgard stood by, a towering 
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blonde giant, and did nothing. A woman laughed 
somewhere. In the gloaming a man called a coarse 
jest. Suddenly aware what was happening, Brun- 
hilde looked around and flushed. She would have 
hooked her arm in Grant’s, but the strange sailor in- 
tercepted it and put it in his own. 

Grant Osgard started to say, “Damn you!” Then 
he choked. The other man swung round swiftly, his 
head thrust forward. He let go Brunhilde and 
hunched his shoulders. Fear hammered at Grant’s 
throat. His eyes grew wide. He licked his lips and 
backed. 

“What's that?” snarled the strange sailor. 

And Grant Osgard said, ‘“‘Nothin’.” 

Again in the gloaming a man jested. And some- 
where a woman laughed. Grant Osgard hated him- 
self as he turned and ran. 

Next morning Brunhilde. sent back his gifts. Silk 
shawls from Bangkok, hammered brasswork from 
Bombay, sailing-ships in bottles, Gulf-weed in jars, a 
devil-devil mask from Fiji; strange sailor gifts. And 
she would not see him. 

She walked to the village no more, for her cheeks 
burned red if a woman spoke to her. For the first 
time she believed the stories she had heard of Scary 
Osgard. The strange sailor swaggered and boasted 
he had kissed Brunhilde. In that he wasa liar. But 
Grant Osgard did not know. He only knew he had 
lost Brunhilde. 

He sailed again soon. His old deep fears persisted. 
He remembered always his father, white and cold and 
rigid on the shingle. When in port, whether China 
or Europe or at Walfish, he left his ship as soon as 
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he was able and stayed off until work called him back. 

Once, in Australia, he ran away and tried to work 
ashore. He wandered for three months, a gaunt, 
blond tramp with a slightly rolling gait. Men admired 
his great body and strength and women admired his 
looks. He found work easily enough, but he could 
never hold a job. Companions found out his fear and 
played upon it, driving him away or forcing his em- 
ployer to discharge him. Women, when they heard, 
or saw, tossed their heads and jeered. 

He found too that he knew no other trade but the 
sea. Ashore, only his strength was of use. He felt 
lost in lumber-yards and factories. He could not 
drive a truck or a horse. Besides, the air of cities 
stifled him and the monotony of farm and ranch-life 
drove him nearly mad. Inevitably he drifted back to 
sea again, loathing himself, bitter. 

In Sidney he shipped aboard a pot-bellied tramp. 
She was bound for London with a cargo of tallow 
and wool. Her master was Jan Svensen, and Svensen 
had been ship-mates with Carl Osgard in the old 
whaling days. The captain spotted the name as soon 
as it came to his eyes and he asked the natural 
question: 

“Not Carl Osgard’s son? Osgard of Walfish?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Grant, standing in the saloon-door- 
way. He shuffled his feet and his face drained white. 
He saw again his father on the shingle. He licked 
his lips and the sweat started out on his forehead. 
Some day he too might lie on the shingle. Mention 
of Walfish too reminded him of Brunhilde and pain 
stabbed his eyes. 

“Well, well,” the captain rumbled kindly. “I 
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heard your father was drowned years back. Too 
bad. He was a man.” The captain nodded remi- 
niscently. ‘“What’s your name? First name?” 

The mate pushed forward. He had been standing 
on the deck outside and grinned nastily. 

“Scary, they call him, sir,” he stated. “I wouldn’t 
have signed him if I could have got another man. 
The fellow’s a rank coward.” 

The captain stared. The mate went on, telling 
the story as he had it from many brother officers in 
many ports. ‘The captain had heard rumours, vaguely, 
but had ignored them. He had known Carl Osgard. 

Grant shuffled away while the mate was still talking. 
He went for’ard and made up his bunk. He could 
not bear to hear them speak to him in connection with 
his father. He wanted to forget. The rest of the 
men ignored him. He was notorious. A broken- 
faced cockney in the crew had sailed with him before. 
He put the rest wise. So they eyed him askance and 
left him alone. 

In the saloon the captain was shaking his head and 
muttering, “I can’t believe it yet, mister. That boy’s 
whole family were sailors. Still, it does happen. . . . 
Most of the Osgards were officers at his age, too.” 

The mate shrugged. ‘“‘Yeller as a daffodil. They 
say he won’t hardly come on deck in rough weather 
unless it’s to hug the boats.” 

The captain sighed. Then he noted the mate’s 
grin and he stiffened. 

“You needn’t make it any worse for the man, mis- 
ter. Wait till he refuses duty before you start any- 
thing.” 

The mate scowled and left the saloon. The cap- 
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tain went up on the bridge. The steamer sailed next 
morning, plunging out through Sidney Heads into 
the wide Pacific. 


The storm had been brewing for days. The glass 
had been playing fantastic tricks for nearly a week. 
When things finally broke loose, they were all that 
was promised. Day blotted out. The sea rose. 
For a long time, strangely, there was no wind. But 
it came at the end of the first four hours, a sobbing, 
shrieking torment that flattened the raging sea. A 
sailor, coming aft to relieve the wheel, was hurled 
against the steel bulkhead of the bridge-house and 
knocked unconscious. 

The force of the moving air was tremendous. It 
seemed like a solid, slithering thing, pressing, plucking, 
closing in, tightening. It stopped the breath. It 
seemed as though hands could tear it. It ripped 
clothing or else held it flat against the skin. 

The steamer sogged with it. The pulse of her en- 
gines, the beat of them, was lost in the wind. Sound 
was gone. It was absorbed and annihilated. A can- 
non could not have been heard. 

It was too monstrous to last. It oozed away after 
a while, lessening little by little. And the more it 
lessened, the more the sea grew. Mountains of inky 
water, foam-crested, grooved with the wind, danced 
and rose and sank in the blackness. Yet the hour 
was early afternoon. The steamer staggered and 
wallowed. Water smothered her time and again, to 
be whipped dry off the decks almost at once. But 
each time, as the wind dropped, it stayed longer. 

Grant Osgard cowered under the storm. He cow- 
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ered even when the worst was over and a mere heavy 
gale succeeded. He cowered not only in body, but 
his soul also was a little whimpering thing. He 
was jelly. There was no stomach to him. Al- 
ways before his eyes walked the vision of Carl Os- 
gard on the cold shingle. Always he saw the white 
face and the raw, limp hands. Some day the sea 
might get him too. 

With the beginning of the gale, after the monstrous 
wind, a comber took a section of the main-deck rail 
away. It dangled over the side, tangled in some 
mysterious way with the end of a loose derrick fall. 
Seas were sweeping the fore-deck continuously. But 
the captain said, “Get that rail in.” 

There were two men injured by the same sea that 
unshipped the rail. Counting the man who had been 
knocked unconscious by the wind throwing him against 
the bridge bulkhead, that made three men short. 
Another was at the wheel, three more were helping 
the carpenter batten down the smashed-in after-hatch. 
There were two men left. 

The mate, huge in his oilskins, found one on the 
lower bridge smoking a limp cigarette. The other 
was Osgard and he was on the fiddley, hanging with 
one hand to a funnel-guy, out of reach of all but the 
biggest breakers. His blue eyes were wide with fear. 
as mouth and cheeks were sagging from want of 
sleep. 

The mate stormed up to him, savage and angry 
that such a man should shrink at such a time. It 
was a case of all pull together for the safety of the 
ship. And all during the blow Grant Osgard had hung 
back, had cringed and whimpered, and had to be 
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driven by blows. He was jelly. There was no 
stomach to him. 

“Get for’ard,” the mate shouted, hitting him. 
Grant let go the funnel-stay reluctantly. He shook. 
The seas that were breaking on the fore-deck would 
sweep a man overside were he caught without a hand 
hold. And he could see his father’s face again. 

He was as keen to fear now as he had been when 
the storm started. No numbness from overworked 
nerves was his. He never grew satiated with terror, 
never lost control so as to get strangely reckless and 
despairingly brave. He was too well ordered, too 
finely developed, and too strong for that. His body 
was linked up perfectly, mind and muscle, applicable 
only to cold reason except in one thing, fear of the sea. 

He went for’ard in front of the mate, kicked often, 
shaking and afraid. When a sea broke inboard and 
swept him against the foremast shrouds, he clutched 
spasmodically and shrieked, hanging on till long after 
the water had passed. But the mate drove him and 
ay himself and the rail came in and was lashed 

ast. 

A squall boiled by. The sky cleared somewhat. 
The second mate, in the bridge-wing, shouted and 
pointed. The captain peered from under cupped 
hands. The mate, climbing the companion to the 
navigation-bridge, stopped and twisted round. Grant 
Osgard, following the other seaman on to the lower 
bridge, moved his head and stared. 

Out of the grey smother another ship drove. She 
was a small bark, badly breached. Her fore-and 
main-topmasts were snapped off. Her midship-house 
was gone. Most of her rigging streamed overside. 
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She was down by the head, seas running unchecked 
clear from the bowsprit to the break of the poop. 
On the poop itself tiny dark figures stirred. 

Frantic, the captain roared to the helmsman. The 
mate gripped the companion-rail with iron fingers and 
went white. The second mate felt in an inside pocket 
for a certain photograph he did not want to die with- 
out. The bark lurched right across the steamer’s 
bows. The ships surged together in the trough, 
backed off without touching. Grant Osgard screamed. 
His blue eyes bulged. He stabbed the air with a rigid 
fore-finger. He whispered through dry lips, “The 
Redstar!” Then louder, thundering, “The Redstar!” 

He had seen her last in Walfish, that time he had 
lost Brunhilde. He thought of her through flashing 
seconds. Her long golden hair-braids, white throat, 
strong body. He started down the companion to 
the main-deck. He leaned against the rail and waved, 
inarticulate. 

The mate’s eyes flickered down for a moment, and 
in the few seconds before his death came he sneered, 
“Scary Osgard! Yeller as a daffodil!” 

The ships surged together again in the trough. 
The steamer tried to plough clear, but the sucking 
drag of the sea was too great. She was a toy ship 
in a cauldron. The bark jarred over, under the 
steamer’s bows. There was a shock. There was a 
crashing, tearing noise, smothered in thunder. The 
engines stopped. The bark’s mizen-mast crashed 
down on the steamer’s bridge. There was a smother 
of foam and spray and dark, shapeless masses of wood 
and steel. The sea-crests, enclosing, folded in and 
over. Captain Jan Svensen died facing for’ard, one 
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hand on the telegraph-handle, a command on his lips, 
unafraid, smiling a little. 

Grant Osgard, at the first shock, ran for’ard. His 
giant strength enabled him to force his body through 
the water and against the jar. Shouting, he reached 
the steamer’s bows. His eyes were fastened on a 
figure on the bark’s poop. Sodden golden hair 
whipped in the wind. 

Like a madman, Grant gripped the fo’c’sle-head 
rail. When the ships ground together he jumped. 
Solid matter dissolved to ruin around and under him. 
Yet he did not die. By some miracle he did not die. 
He found himself after vast minutes on the Redstar’s 
roaring poop. .. . Next he was holding to him a 
figure and shouting madly. Golden hair spattered 
across his mouth and he kissed it. Then the sea 
took him. 

Timber crashed at him, rending his clothes, half 
pulping him. He lost the use of one leg. . . . His 
jaw set hard and he fought, clawing, struggling, his 
life all bursting out in one gigantic effort. He was 
no longer Scary Osgard. He was Olaf the Thane, at 
Stamford Bridge, fighting on his stumps and with a 
broken sword, unconquered. He had forgotten to be 
afraid of the sea. He only knew he could not bear 
to have Brunhilde lying on the shingle as Carl Osgard 
had lain, with the gulls hovering by and the tiny crabs 
scuttling over dead flesh. He laughed in the teeth of 
the water. 

A lean schooner found them next morning, as the 
warm dawn broke. The second mate took a dory 
and went over to investigate the lumpy, half-sub- 
merged wreckage. He came back with two bodies. 
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He said to his captain, “The woman’s alive. 
Man’s dead as mutton. . . . Looks as though he 
covered her with his own body. . . . He’s smashed to 
bits!” 
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OTH sat at a round table. A half-filled glass 
stood on the stained marble top by each man’s 
elbow. The saloon was not very cool, but it 

was certainly cooler than the sun-drenched outside. 
Through the low stone doorway the road glared, 
backed by two or three listless palms. The green 
cane blinds, drawn down the dirty windows, created 
a soothing dim light. Monstrous flies crawled on the 
mottled walls and droned heavily through the air. 
Dirty sawdust deadened footfalls on the wooden floor. 

Across the low bar lounged a bearded, white- 
aproned man, his hairy arms folded, his big head wag- 
ging as he hummed an indifferent tune. He looked 
powerful. He was half asleep. Except for the two 
drinkers and the bar-keeper, the saloon was deserted. 
The little tropical seaport on the East African coast 
was taking its siesta under the sapping heat of noon. 
From far out on the swirling bay a steamer’s siren 
droned listlessly. The vague hum of insects from the 
jungle surrounding the town was ever present, un- 
noticed. 

“He ought to be here soon,” commented the 
younger of the two drinkers, stifling a yawn. He 
was a tall, clean-cut fellow, tanned, blue of eye. 
He was clean-shaven. He was dressed in white duck, 
a uniform-suit. His black-peaked white cap bore a 
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gold badge. The gold braid on his epaulets told he 
was a first officer in the merchant service. He looked 
capable. He looked good-tempered. There were 
laughing lines round his big mouth. 

His companion was a man as tall, but very much 
leaner, more tanned. He was dressed similarly, ex- 
cept that he carried less gold braid. He was a second 
mate. Also his eye was darker blue and his mouth 
grim. He too looked capable, but in a hard way, a 
stern way. Both men were awaiting the arrival of 
a stout and greasy Portuguese shipowner. They ex- 
pected that from this man one of them would get a 
job. 

Both had been officers on a tiny freighter running 
from Durban to the Seychelles. She had piled her- 
self up on a reef one wild night and gone to pieces. 
The two officers came to Lourenco Marques on a na- 
tive sailing-vessel, the one that had saved them. 
Neither man had instruments or money, only a few 
clothes hastily grabbed up at the last moment before 
the wreck. If berths were not forthcoming soon, 
they would have to start combing the beach. Their 
erstwhile employers had been smashed by the 
freighter’s loss. Their consul could do little for 
them. It was he who had put them in touch with the 
awaited shipowner. 

The younger man pulled out his watch and fidgeted 
impatiently. The eyes of the bearded man behind 
the bar met those of the other drinker. A quick nod 
passed. The bearded man seemed to awaken. He 
yawned widely, came from behind the bar, and took 
away the glasses for refilling. He returned after an 
unusually long time. He winked at the elder of the 
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two drinkers, the man with the least gold braid. 
Then he vanished somewhere in the rear. 

The elder of the drinkers watched his companion 
narrowly. They had been friends since boyhood, he 
remembered, but necessity knew no law. He did not 
want to be left jobless and broke in Lourenco Marques. 
The coming shipowner had only one berth to offer. 
One man would be left on the beach to drift about as 
best he could till the next ship came along. That 
meant weary days of monotony and discomfort. 
The shipowner would pick his man, unless the chance 
was taken from him. 

The younger officer emptied his glass with a sigh 
and set it on the table with a slight bang. The other 
sipped his liquor and waited. 

Presently the younger man yawned vastly and nod- 
ded. “Be here soon,” he mumbled, and made des- 
perate attempts to rouse himself, conscious that he 
would have to put on an alert front before the ship- 
owner. The more capable-looking of the two would 
get the job, he thought drowsily. He had offered to 
toss a coin with his friend that one might leave the 
other a clear field. He wondered why the other had 
hesitated at taking a chance. But he was always that 
way—a man to back certainties. 

Then the younger officer went to sleep, and his com- 
panion rose to his feet with a sigh of satisfaction. 
He called the bearded bar-keeper from the rear. Be- 
tween them they removed the inert drinker. They 
were chuckling. Time passed... . 

When Martinez, the shipowner, arrived after 
siesta he found but one man drinking at the round 
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table with the stained top. Martinez needed an offi- 
cer at once. There was no choice. 

Next morning the elder of the two drinkers sailed 
as mate of a neat little coasting-steamer. In a back 
alley, near the evil-smelling market-place of Lourenco 
Marques, far from the saloon and the water-front, 
a man huddled against the wall and blinked with the 
hot sun in his eyes. He was dressed in filthy rags. 
His head ached. When he remembered and had 
time to think, he laughed harshly. He understood. 
He was on the beach. 

Years before, a fruit-store had been robbed in a 
certain little American town. He had been accused 
and had taken the flogging the juvenile court ordered. 
He had shielded a friend. He laughed again, harshly, 
as he staggered to his feet and allowed a reviling 
housewife to drive him from before her door. It 
was funny that he should take gruel twice in a lifetime 
for the same friend. Funny... . 


The icy spume rattled like small shot across the 
bridge of the Mastern, bound from Antwerp to New 
York with a general cargo and a few passengers. 
The wind sang a vicious song through the scanty rig- 
ging and around the smoke-stack. It spun the belch- 
ing smoke fanwise astern. The smoke was the same 
colour as the greasy storm wrack that obscured the 
dripping skies. The month was February, a bad 
month to cross the western ocean, and the time was 
nearly four bells in the forenoon watch, or about ten 
o'clock. 

Captain Robert Thompson stood with legs apart, 
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peering over the taut-lashed canvas dodger on the 
fore part of the bridge. 

His eyes squinted to where the spray cascaded over 
the blunt steel bow of the steadily lifting and fall- 
ing ship. The lower part of the fore-topmast was 
sheeted in ice. The canvas-covered windlass on the 
fo’c’sle-head had a casing of ice. Ice filmed the fore- 
deck. The bitts were mere ice-blocks. 

The captain’s hands were deep in the side pockets of 
his heavy blue wool overcoat. His cap was pulled 
well down over his eyes, his ears being sheltered by 
the upturned coat collar. By his side stood the sur- 
geon, grey-bearded, anxious. 

He had evidently just come from below, for he 
was bare-headed and coatless. His eyes were slightly 
bloodshot, his manner nervous. He said, ‘Your wife 
may live, captain, but I doubt it,” as though ending a 
conversation. He spoke between wind-gusts. He 
watched the captain narrowly. 

The tall sailor stiffened. His fists clenched inside 
his pockets. His expression did not change. For 
all the surgeon could see, the news had no effect. 
The captain muttered, “Go on,”’ grimly. 

The surgeon hesitated and looked away over the 
grey, foaming crests that swung under the Mastern 
with monotonous precision. 

A burst of icy needles swept over the bridge-wing. 
The surgeon wiped his stinging face. 

“Forty-eight hours,” he went on rapidly. “She will 
have to be operated on within that time.” He trans- 
ferred his gaze from the sea to the sailor. “If you 
can make New York and the movement of the ship 
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gets no worse, she has a chance. This pitching is bad 
enough. It worries her. I’m afraid if the ship 
started to roll heavily the movement would seriously 
affect her.” 

The captain stirred. The little muscles stood out 
in knots along the sides of his jaw. ‘She won’t roll,” 
he said briefly. He spoke for his ship. ‘Can't you 
operate ?”’ 

The surgeon said, “Well,” doubtfully. Then he 
added, “I’m afraid there’s too much movement for 
me. Anyway, it’s a specialist's job.” 

“Yes? Then we'll get to New York in time.” 
The captain’s voice was unruffled. The surgeon eyed 
him curiously. He wondered whether the tall sailor 
really cared for his wife. He supposed so. There 
never was any outward display, though. With a mut- 
ter the surgeon moved away, rubbing his white hands 
together for warmth. He was glad to get off the 
bitter bridge. The mate, muffled to the eyes, met 
him on the steps of the companion to the main-deck 
and stopped to inquire how Mrs. Thompson was pro- 
gressing. They conversed awhile. 

The captain took a couple of short turns up and 
down the bridge when the surgeon had gone. Then, 
with tightening lips, he crossed to the brass speaking- 
tube that ran to the engine-room. He whistled down. 
The second engineer’s voice came drifting up after 
awhile: “Aye?” 

“More steam, Mr. Evans. I’ve got to have 
speed!” 

“She’s driving now, sorr. What wi’ her screw 
racing every lift I daren’t——” 
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§ “Just a little more, man. Another half-knot will 
joe” 

“The boilers, sorr, are strained, ye ken. Ah——” 

“My wife, Evans. She has to be in port within 
two days.” 

“Still sick, sorr?” 

“Still sick.” 

“More steam? Aye, sorr.”’ The second plugged 
his end of the tube abruptly. He went into the stoke- 
hold. Only the sweating, coal-grimed firemen them- 
selves knew what he said to them. It was effective, 
whatever it was. The steam rose in the gauges till 
men were afraid to look. The screw pounded. On 
the bridge the captain breathed deeply and sighed 
with some satisfaction when they brought him the next 
reading of the log. The Mastern might make 
MEp wia's 
“Wireless, sir.” The operator stood at the cap- 
tain’s elbow. He held out a slip of flimsy paper that 
the wind threatened to tear. Mechanically the cap- 
tain took it. “S.O.S., sir,” the operator added 
tensely. 

The captain aroused himself from abstraction with 
astart. “Eh?” he said, unbelieving. His head went 
down to the message. A great dread shook him. 
Icy fingers squeezed and contracted on his spine. The 
little muscle-knots each side of his jaw showed plain 
again. 


“S.0.S. Steamer Kanrin sinking. Approx. Pos. 45-50 
North, 42-50 West. Need assistance immediately.” 


The operator was genuinely alarmed. ‘‘What’s the 
matter, sir?” he asked. The captain had swayed a 
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little. Then he laughed and ran a hand over his 
mouth, a shaking hand. Luck! He had been hoping 
to meet the man who commanded the Kanrin. He 
had been keeping track of that man for years. There 
was a reckoning to pay. It dated back to an after- 
noon in Lourenco Marques. But this wasn’t fair. 
A reckoning couldn’t be paid on the high seas. 

He laughed wildly, so that the mate in the bridge- 
wing swung round astonished as the sound came down 
wind. ‘Go to hell!” cried the captain. The op- 
erator started and gasped. ‘Beg pardon, sir,” he 
muttered, and fell back. 

Unruffled, efficient, the mate hurried over from the 
bridge-wing. He looked sharply at the operator and 
then took the wireless from the captain’s nerveless 
fingers. He said, unhurried, “She’s not fifty miles 
from us. Shall I change the course, sir?” 

The captain’s eyes returned to the present. They 
looked grey, a sort of greyness behind their blue. He 
groped and found the rail. The touch of the iron 
steadied him. He had to remember. He was a 
sailor. Also he had to remember his wife, and the 
reckoning. He thought rapidly. Quickly calm re- 
turned. ‘Get some details,” he said curtly. The 
Operator went away. The mate spoke again, un- 
hurried, impersonally. He knew about Mrs. Thomp- 
son and the time given her. But he too was a sailor. 

The captain choked a bit, turned it to a cough. 
“Wait a bit, wait a bit,” he said testily. “It’s blowing 
hard, and I’ve my own ship to consider.” 

The mate bit his lip. He understood the predica- 
ment. But the sea—a sailor had to follow the rules. 
Women did not count beside them. The mate’s wife 
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was safe home in Brooklyn. He crossed the bridge 
and joined the second mate near the telegraph, to 
talk in low tones. 

The operator came on the bridge again. The cap- 
tain had not moved. He took the message handed 
to him. The operator waited: 


“Crew abandoned ship. Captain and wireless operator 
left aboard. Sinking. Forehold and engine-room flooded. 
Hurry.” 


“There are no other ships near?” the captain asked 
harshly. The operator shook his head. “The Mau- 
retania’s two hundred miles east. She’s nearest.” 

“Two hundred miles east! No good. It’s up to 
me—me. All right, keep in touch.” The operator 
vanished. 

Carefully, as though afraid he would fall over 
something, the captain made his way to the chart- 
house. He went inside and softly closed the door. 
He took a bottle from a drawer under the chart-table 
and drank briefly. His hand shook so that he spilled 
some of the liquor down his coat-front. He put the 
bottle away and closed the drawer. Then he bent 
over the chart that lay pinned on the table itself. He 
thought. 

The Kanrin was sinking. The man who had 
treated him as badly as one man could treat another 
was aboard. He was sure of that. He had had the 
ship’s name jotted down in his diary for a long time. 
That man had been the cause of his promotion being 
set back by five years. That in turn had prevented 
him from marrying during that time. He remem- 
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bered too, not only the Lourenco Marques days, but 
also the fruit-store robbery of boyhood. 

In the little cabin-hospital aft his wife was sick, 
probably dying. To go to the aid of the Kanrin 
meant many hours delay. New York would be 
reached too late for the operation. Worse, to go to 
the aid of the Kanrin meant altering the course. And 
that meant the Mastern would get a sea on her beam. 
And she would roll. Of that there was no doubt. 
She would roll badly. And the surgeon had said in- 
creased motion might seriously affect the sick woman. 
The captain brought out the bottle and drank again. 

It would be so easy to just pass on. He might 
plead bad weather. Even if he was broken for it, 
was his wife’s life not worth it? Or it would be easy 
to set the course himself, a course that would take 
the Mastern past the sinking ship, far enough away 
to miss her. Even rockets could scarcely be seen in 
such thick weather. Or it would be possible to delay 
the Mastern by a few hours under pretence of taking 
care. By that time the Kanrin would be gone. But 
to what end? Nothing would save the sick woman, 
Any plan only led to the punishment of the master of 
the Kanrin. And a sailor could hardly mete out such 
a punishment on the high seas. Still, if he had to 
sacrifice his wife, his enemy might as well pay. 

A sudden fury swept the captain. He struck the 
chart-table with his clenched fist. He would carry 
on for New York and to hell with everything! He 
would be smashed, but he would have his wife. 
He breathed deeply and hesitated again. It was a 
terrible decision for a sailor to make. The years of 
sea-training had driven his mind along certain grooves. 
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It was hard to jump aside. There were rules of the 
sea, unwritten as well as written: iron rules—rules 
that the first sailor of all had had thrust upon him 
by the sea herself. 

The captain smiled with awful gravity. Rules 
were made to be broken. He breathed deeply, and 
after a moment or two raised his eyes to the bulkhead 
before him. Unseeing, he took in the printed in- 
struction list, the framed motto, “Call the Captain 
When in Doubt,” the regulations as to lights, the 
coloured plan of the international code flags, the copy 
of the crew’s articles. Then suddenly he was aware 
that he was staring at something with all his eyes 
and heart. 

It was little enough—a common black silk muffler, 
a little worn and greasy, that swung from a wooden 
peg with the motion of the ship. The stiffness and 
resolution went out of the captain, leaving him as 
limp as arag. He groaned. He moistened his lips. 
Malone had given him that scarf—blue-eyed, laugh- 
ing Malone. And Malone had gone down with his 
ship off Ushant. They said he had refused to leave 
the bridge till the last passenger had gone. And then 
it had been too late. He had laughed when they 
urged him to save himself. It was more than the 
law. It was the Code, the Code of the iron sea. 

The captain unwillingly remembered other men. 
There was Harper, curly-haired and melancholy. 
He had been a deck-boy with the captain. And he 
had risen to command the American, the greatest ship 
on the western run. On her maiden voyage the 
American had been out for the blue ribbon of the 
Atlantic. 
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Harper had faced his test. Off Cape Race he had 
sighted a ship’s boat, storm-tossed and wind-driven. 
He had not stopped to render aid. Ahead of the 
record by several hours, the American had slipped 
past Sandy Hook and entered New York with all 
bunting flying and every siren in the harbour blowing. 
His was the honour. . . . But when the water-front 
heard! The papers carried the tale a week later. 
Three men adrift in an open boat picked up by 
a fishing-schooner of the Great Banks. The three 
men swore the American had seen and passed them. 
Men remembered the temptation that had been 
Harper’s, the record, the glory. They passed judg- 
ment, 

It did not matter that Harper had wirelessed St. 
John’s to send a tug to the boat's relief. It only 
mattered he had broken the Code. There was an in- 
quiry. The board that sat on his case was composed 
chiefly of shipmasters like himself—grey men, wise 
with the sea. They broke him, irrevocably. The 
captain remembered he himself had condemned him. 
He was a byword among seamen. He had shot him- 
self the same night. 

The captain sighed and wilted still more. He re- 
membered Brunalde, who had taken his ship into port 
against all reason and in the teeth of a gale because 
he was to be married the next day. He had lost her. 
He too had been broken. There was no comeback. 
Rarely did the second chance come. The Code was 
all. A man belonged to his ship first, then to other 
ships. The man was nothing as an individual. If 
the sea was to be ruled, it must be on its own 
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The captain straightened his shoulders, and lines 
appeared on his face that had never been there before. 
Firmly he walked to the door and went out on deck. 
The bite of the wind and cold took his breath for a 
moment. 

“Set the course, Mr. Salter,” he said to the mate 
as he approached the for’ard dodger and the driving 
spume battered his set face. The mate mumbled 
something and crossed to the chart-house. A few 
minutes later he stood by the helmsman. 

‘Four points starboard,” he said, unhurried. 

“Four points starboard,” the helmsman repeated 
monotonously, spinning the wheel. The mate grunted, 
peered into the compass-bowl for a moment, and then 
beckoned the second mate to him. 

“Clear the starboard accident-boat for lowering,” 
he said. The second mate nodded and hurried away. 
The bos’n could be heard calling the watch a few 
minutes later. Seven bells went from the wheel-house. 
The boy who looked after the seamen dodged a spray- 
shower as he made for the fo’c’sle from the galley, 
carrying a tin kit of food. 

With the changing course the Mastern rolled. 
She rolled badly. She was a dirty ship in a beam sea. 
The captain stood rigid at the for’ard dodger and 
watched the spray cascade now over the port sheer- 
pole. His hands were tight, closed. He knew he 
had killed his own wife. Resolutely he kept before 
him one picture. It was that of Malone, laughing, 
blue-eyed, pacing the sluggish bridge of his sinking 
ship with the light of Ushant winking on the beam. 
It would be like Malone if he had hummed a tune 
of old Ireland during those last few moments. 
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Three hours later, with a frown on his brow, the 
mate crossed to his superior and touched him on the 
arm. He commenced: “The captain and the opera- 
tor of the Kanrin, sir as 

The captain roused himself and looked around. It 
was the first time he had moved since ordering the 
course altered. No man had dared to speak to him. 
The mate was shocked at the look on his face. 
“Well?” he said dully. 

The mate faltered. ‘They’re dead, sir. Mr. 
Harris’s boat got to the ship just as she sank. The 
two survivors were killed by a sea that threw them 
against the bridge-bulkhead. Smashed to bits. And 
just as Mr. Harris was about to take them off. Shall 
we ” 

“The bodies?” 

“Lost, sir. Shall I hoist the boat?” 

“Of course. Yes, by all means the boat. And, 
Mr. Salter—er—log the occurrence.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And set the course for New York again.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

The mate swore as spray filled his eyes. He 
crossed the bridge to the wheel. The motion of the 
deck changed to an easy lift and fall again. New 
York was still two days, perhaps more, away. The 
captain suddenly came to life and moved away from 
the dodger. Something had gone dead inside him. 
He thought vaguely he would give up the sea. He 
liked it, but the payment for service was too great. 
He went down the companion and so to the main- 
deck. Listlessly he made his way to the little cabin- 
hospital aft. 
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Then, quite unexpectedly, he stopped. The mean- 
ing of the mate’s words came home to him. The 
master of the Kanrin was dead! ‘The sea was not 
always unjust—no, not always. The reckoning had 
been paid. He laughed. 

He continued toward the hospital and went in. He 
strode toward the white-enamelled bed clamped to the 
carpeted deck. A white-jacketed steward stepped in 
his way. 

“You can’t, sir,’ the man insisted. “She mustn’t 
be disturbed.” 

The captain brushed him aside with a snarl. 
“Can’t, eh? Can’t see my own wife? Get out of 
my way!” 

The steward fell back, gaping. The surgeon came 
from+the connecting cabin he used as a dispensary. 
A white-clothed woman was with him, a lady pas- 
senger who had volunteered her services as a nurse. 
At the right of the captain the surgeon hurried for- 
ward, his white-sheeted arms outspread. The cap- 
tain thrust out his jaw aggressively. The sea might 
be his master, but men never would be. They couldn’t 
stop him from seeing his dead wife. He stopped, 
bewildered. 

“Nothing less than a miracle,” the surgeon was 
saying. His voice was mellow with gladness. His 
beard seemed to curl. The captain glared at him 
coldly and wondered. Death was no miracle. 

The surgeon went on, waving his arms. The white- 
clothed woman nodded, beaming. “Your wife, cap- 
tain. There came a crisis about two hours back, and 
I took a chance. I never thought I could do it. But 
I did. Everything’s all right. She’s quite safe. 
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She’s fought her battle and won. Don’t excite her. 
There’s something else ” The captain swept him 
aside, hurling him against the steel bulkhead of the 
cabin. 

‘Something else?” the tall sailor mumbled as he 
rocked forward. The surgeon rubbed his bruised 
shoulder ruefully and smiled. He beckoned the stew- 
ard and the white-robed lady and led them into the 
dispensary, closing the door behind him. All three 
were smiling. 

“Dear,” muttered the captain brokenly, dropping 
to his knees. He tore off his cap and ripped his coat 
open with trembling fingers. ‘Oh, my dear.” He 
bent over the golden-haired woman in the little white- 
enamelled bed and patted her cheeks with fingers 
that were trembling still. The woman smiled paley. 
Then she turned back the sheet just a little so that 
the father could see his son. He gulped as he 
gathered them both into his arms. He was crying. 
Strangely enough, he was not thinking of wife or 
child. He was thinking of Malone, laughing, blue- 
eyed, pacing the sluggish bridge of -his sinking ship 
with the light of Ushant winking on the beam. Nor 
did he know why he should think of Malone just then. 
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Cre Biack thrived on hostility. It gave 


him a chance to exert his peculiar powers 

and to demonstrate his own theories. He 
liked to be the centre, the dominating figure of strife. 
He preferred the chaos of a hurricane with a dis- 
masted ship to a fair wind with a queen of a clipper. 
Life, he claimed, the savage thrill of life, was possible 
only when the intellect and the body combined against 
powerful odds and on a solitary point, to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. The captain could argue 
his point philosophically if need be, for before be- 
coming a sailor he had served several terms at a uni- 
versity. But he seldom had anyone to argue with, 
for his officers were men strangers to books other than 
on navigation. 

It was the desire to propound himself to someone 
outside of his own sphere that made the captain tackle 
Mr. Martin. He started the first day the bark 
Hyacinth cleared the Columbia River and headed ap- 
proximately south and west for Japan. 

Mr. Martin was slender, white-faced and possessed 
of very cynical blue eyes behind his pince-nez. He 
was taking a sailing-ship voyage for his health, and sat 
in a deck-chair near the for’ard taffrail of the long 
poop with an open book in his lap. Captain Black 
stood beside him, gazing for’ard and swaying with 
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the long lift and fall of the deck, his thumbs in his 
black leather belt, his serge jacket flapping open and 
exposing his grey flannel shirt. He was a man of 
medium build, thickly brown-bearded, grey-eyed, tat- 
tooed about the hands, stocky and muscular as a bear. 

here was intelligence in the rising slope of his fore- 
head with the bulges over the brows, in the set of his 
firm lips, in the clear conciseness of his speech. He 
was the best of the university overlaid with the cream 
of the experience of the world. 

“Have you ever considered a shipmaster, Mr. 
Martin?” he said. His voice was clean and mellow, 
with that pleasing accent of good enunciation. ‘Look 
at me! Here, on this ship, I am God. There is 
nothing I cannot do. I can kill, bury, marry, or make 
aman. I can raise a common seaman to first mate 
in five minutes. I can sink a first mate to a common 
seaman in the same time. My word controls this five- 
thousand-odd ton of wood and canvas and cargo. My 
word is law. I make the law and I am above it, 
Have you ever considered a shipmaster, I say?” 

“T imagine, yes, the police would soon step in should 
you carry things with too high a hand,” Mr. Martin 
observed dryly, removing his pipe and looking up. 

The captain’s chest swelled. He pressed down on 
his belt and bellowed an order for’ard. He felt 
pleasant twinges running down his spine. Hostility ! 

ere it was. Argument, antagonism. 

“If there is any man disposed to cause trouble I 
get rid of him. If my officers threaten to turn on me, 
if I suspect them as being likely to, I see they are re- 
moved. But in the first place I make sure of my as- 
Sistants before I sail. You see, I employ them, pay 
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their wages, command them. Saving only if I should 
go insane they are mine. I tell you I’m God here, and 
I choose my own angels. See, there’s one—Mr. 
Murphy, the mate.” 

He nodded to a tall, hugely boned man in an officer’s 
old serges coming along the main-deck from for’ard, 
a scowl on his unshaven face and a vicious swing to 
his walk. His hands, scarred and knotty, were the 
hands of a killer. 

Mr. Martin looked at him and sighed. 

The captain went on, “You mayn’t think it to look 
at us, but I can lay Murphy out in less than five 
minutes. But even if I couldn’t he’d jump when I 
spoke. If I were five feet high and as strong as a 
rat he’d obey me. I’m the captain, see? On this 
ship I can do anything with a man.” 

Mr. Martin, who also liked argument a little, said 
reflectively, “There are certain types, yes, that are 
untamable—your own, for example. It’s a matter 
of strength of a man’s conviction. I seem to remem- 
ber that certain Roman emperors, yes, found it that 
way with the early Christians.” 

Having delivered himself, he lifted his book and 
went on reading. Cynic though he was, the cock- 
sureness of the other man rankled in him. It was 
an egotism greater than his own, a vibrant physical 
egotism. His own was an abstract thing, talked of 
but never enforced or demonstrated. 

The captain laughed. He said “Maybe” tolerantly, 
shrugging his thick shoulders. Four bells went just 
then, and the wheel-relief came up the companion from 
the main-deck. The Hyacinth rolled heavily as he 
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reached the poop and a sea slapped spray with vicious 
force over the rail. Raising his hand to shield his 
face, the seaman stumbled against the captain. 

"here was a short oath, the sickening thud of bone 
against flesh, and the seaman crumpled, a huddled 
heap, at the companion-head. The mate, who was 
coming up the companion, grinned and sucked his 
lower lip as he hoisted himself to the poop. The 
Captain snarled “Get up!” to the seaman. The 
Passenger, disturbed by the incident, laid down his 
book and watched, the cynical look in his blue eyes 
deepening. 

The seaman rose slowly, his hand pressed to his 
cheek, from which the blood was oozing. He was 
little more than a slender boy, fair-haired, with a 
somewhat sensitive face from which dark eyes peered. 
He was dressed in a blue wool jersey, a pair of serge 
Pants, dirty white shoes, and had a ragged silk scarf 
tied round his throat. He looked somewhat be- 
wildered. As he had been on the ship only a few 
hours, it was a revelation for him to find what sort of 
officers he was under. 

“Sir ” he started. 

The captain took a step nearer him. 

“Get aft!” 

There was no fear in the boy’s eyes. Rather there 
was wonder, perplexity. He stood his ground. 

“T couldn’t help that, sir. The deck pitched and 

The captain’s white teeth gleamed through his 
beard. He flung back his shoulders. His hands 
clenched until the knuckles stood out white through 
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the tan. His eyes danced, more with pleasure than 
anger. He thrust forward his head and spoke again. 
Hostility! He felt the eyes of the ship on him. 

“Do you want some more?” 

The boy did not flinch. 

He said honestly, “No, sir. But I wanted to say 
I don’t think you ought 2 

“You're not here to think. And don’t stand there 
giving me lip!” 

There was a slap as the captain’s open hand took 
the boy across the mouth, splitting his lips and stag- 
gering him a little. The mate, who was standing 
watching near the rail, chuckled and took a chew of 
tobacco from a thick plug. The helmsman craned his 
neck round the side of the saloon-skylight and cursed. 
He wanted to get below. His trick was done. Why 
didn’t the relief cut out the back talk? 

On the main royal yard two seamen stopped work 
to watch the scene. In the weather fore-rigging three 
more stopped their downward climb and peered aft. 
The cook poked his head from his midship galley. 
Even the carpenter, battening down the after hatch, 
straightened to listen. 

The young seaman steadied himself from the second 
blow. His face was drained white, but his eyes were 
still steady. He persisted. He was the victim of an 
injustice and he knew it. 

“You've no right, sir. ” he stated. 

The captain’s eyes snapped. He laughed joyously, 
throatily. Then he stepped in. It was a fearful 
beating. Even the hardened mate moved uneasily be- 
fore it was over. The passenger, Mr. Martin, rose 
from his deck-chair and adjusted his glasses nervously. 
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Being a philosopher and a cynic, he was compelled to 
regard happenings, good or bad, from a purely im- 
Personal point of view. Things that did not actually 
strike him or effect his existence were of no conse- 
quence. Yet the beating shook him, particularly be- 
Cause it was so undeserved. 

The boy stood the punishment for a few minutes, 
and then desperately retreated, defending himself. 

le stood not the slightest chance. Exactly three 
minutes from the time the captain laughed, the boy 
was a bloody, bruised heap of quivering flesh in the 
lee scuppers. 

: The captain breathed hard and relaxed. He lifted 
his peaked cap and set it far back on his head. Then 
with legs astride and thumbs in belt he gazed down 
on the wreck. He called the mate. 

“What's his name ?” 

“Lamark, sir.” 

“What is he?” 

“Able seaman. Got a good record.” 

“How old?” 

“Damned if I know. Hi, bos’n, what’s this man’s 
age?” 

The brutal-faced bos’n shambled aft and mumbled 
Over the question. Then he went to the carpenter 
and repeated it, and then to some of the hands. He 
returned at last. The boy was picking himself up by 
then, shaking his dazed head and sobbing for breath, 
still perplexed. 

“Not a man knows, sir.” 

“H’m! Well; doesn’t matter.” 

The captain turned to his passenger and smiled 
pleasantly. He waved to the rocking boy. 
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“Here we have a man,” he said genially, “who has 
been the victim of what he considers a rank injustice. 
He appealed to the only source of appeal’”—he tapped 
his chest—‘‘and his appeal was denied. So what can 
he do? He can only trust to his brute strength. 
And that has failed him. Even could I not hold my 
own, one word would have brought Mr. Murphy into 
the fight. Now look at those men for’ard there, on 
the royal yard, in the rigging. Every one of them 
believes I’m wrong. The majority are against me, 
see? But the majority don’t matter a damn here. 
This is a kingdom ruled by a king. That’s me. On 
this ship I’m God.” 

“Your demonstration is certainly—er—convincing.” 
Mr. Martin had recovered his impersonal cynical atti- 
tude. He rubbed his chin and frowned. “I rather 
feel for that unfortunate man. But—er—you will 
notice you haven’t convinced him he was wrong. His 
body, yes, you have broken, proved the worthlessness 
of. But he has a spirit, yes, still unquenched.” 

“Bah!” The captain scowled. His eyes glittered. 
He extended one hand, palm up, and closed the fingers 
slowly. “I can break the fire within as I break the 
flesh without, see? I will admit, it is harder. It 
ends at the last in a fight of wills, and it is a fight I 
like best of all. I’ve had them come aboard here be- 
fore, strong young fellows, defiant as hell, brave as 
lions. Within a month—once it took me three—I’ve 
had them so they’d lick my shoes and thank God if 
I didn’t kick them while they did it. Watch this man 
crawl before I’m through. I'll wager five hundred 
dollars I'll have him lick my sea-boots toe to top within 
a month.” 
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Mr. Martin shook his head. ? 

“I would never bet on a thing like that. It is 
a dangerous thing to experiment with souls. Let the 
man go.” 

“No!” The captain laughed and considered for a 
while. His pulses quickened at the prospect of a 
conquest. Hostility! He waxed fat on it, the more 
violent the better. ‘No! I’ll break him, and I'll pay 
you five hundred dollars if he doesn’t lick my boots 
within a month.” 

“T forbid ” started Mr. Martin, but the cap- 
tain turned his back and laughed. 

“Don't forget that I’m God here,” he flung over 
his shoulder. 

Then he snarled at the boy, moaning softly to him- 
self by the rail and holding his throbbing head be- 
tween hot palms. 

“‘Lamark! Get aft to the wheel!” 

Even the mate protested. Bucko though he was, 
he invariably allowed a beaten man to recover before 
working. The captain told him to shut up. The 
boy straightened a little and lowered his hands. His 
Se could not be seen, for the flesh was puffed about 
them. 

“I’m not in a condition to steer, sir,” he mumbled. 

The captain stepped towards him and his teeth 
gleamed. 

“Get aft,” he said softly. It’s your trick, isn’t it?” 

The boy mumbled ‘Yes, sir,” and stumbled aft. 

It was right he should do his trick. A man must 
stand his watch and do his work unless utterly unable. 
But it was bad for the ship’s safety that a sick man 
should steer. 
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The helmsman looked at him with awe-widened 
eyes, forgetting to curse him for being late with the 
relief. 

“Blimey,” he said. ‘Bli—mey!” 

Then he repeated the course in a scared voice and 
relinquished the kicking spokes. He fled for’ard, 
stopped at the taffrail to report to the mate, and went 
on down to the main-deck. Midships he met the 
men who had been aloft. 

“What wuz goin’ on aft?” asked one, jerking up 
his shirt-sleeves preparatory to plunging his hands into 
a bucket of tallow. 

He had seen most of the incident himself, but 
wanted to get other versions. The helmsman told 
what he knew, the rest of the watch clustering round 
him and listening with muttered oaths. 

“T wouldn’t ’a’ signed if I hadn’t been drunk,” put 
in a barrel-chested Yankee at the end. “I’ve heard 
o’ this Cap’n Black. She’s a hard-case ship. All 
right, there’ll be sore men afore we make Japan. Me 
t’ walk soft an’ easy till the trip’s done, ‘less I getta 
chance t’ jump.” 

“Syme here,” said the helmsman moodily. 

The irate bos’n broke up the gathering at last. 

‘“‘What’s this, a bloody picnic?” he snarled. “Let’s 
have yer!” 


When Lamark came for’ard at eight bells he had 
nothing to say at all. He refused to discuss the thing 
with his watch. Instead he bathed the dried blood 
from his face and chest, bandaged his cuts as best he 
could, borrowed salve from the carpenter for his 
bruises, and turned in without eating. He lay awake 
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for hours, staring, burning-eyed, aching in every 
muscle, wondering, perplexed. 

Half an hour before seven bells the cabin-boy came 
into the fo’c’sle and asked for Lamark. One of the 
seamen, who happened to be peggy and was fixing the 
table for the next meal, pointed him out. 

The cabin-boy piped with a scared look, ‘The ole 
man wants yer.” 

One or two of the seamen woke up and leaned over 
the side of their bunks. 

Lamark sat up with difficulty and held his throbbing 
head. The cabin-boy repeated his message. Lamark 
nodded and rocked to his feet. He stumbled aft, 
still perplexed. What new inquisition was this? 
Why was the captain picking on him? The seamen 
awake slipped to the fo’c’sle-door and watched 
him go. 

“Lamark!” Captain Black’s voice was almost 
genial as he called from the poop. ‘Look up there, 
my man! There’s a marlinespike made fast to the 
main royal yard arm, port side. Take it along to the 
sailmaker.”’ 

Lamark stopped while the order sank in. Then 
slowly he understood. Rage shook him. He had 
been called from his watch below to do what any man 
of the watch on deck could have done. And if it was 
necessary to call a man in the watch below, it was the 
sea custom that the man who left the spike aloft 
should bring it down. The boy ceased being per- 
plexed. He ceased to wonder how he had incurred 
the captain’s wrath. He accepted it as a fact. A 
passionate desire for fair play was his. 

He commenced firmly, evenly, lifting his battered 
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face to the captain. - “I was at the wheel, sir. All 
the watch I never went aloft. Ask the bos’n.” 

“Give the spike to the sailmaker,” said the captain, 
smiling. 

He leaned his elbows on the taffrail before him and 
looked down on the boy. The other made no move- 
ment. Yet within him went on a struggle. The 
years of seafaring had taught him to obey. But he 
had never had unreasonable orders before. His de- 
sire for fair play won out. 

The captain grated, “Get aloft damned smart!” his 
voice rising. “I’m not asking you who was on the 

ard.” 

Then deliberately the boy started back for the 
fo’c’sle. He believed he was in the right. His chin 
set obstinately. His whole spirit was aflame with re- 
bellion. Captain Black’s eyes shone with satisfaction. 
He lifted his voice again: 

“Where you going?” 

The boy turned for an instant. He rose to heights 
and burst his bonds of discipline. He violated every 
canon the sea had taught him. 

“I’m goin’ t’ get the man who left that spike aloft, 
sir.” 

He faced for’ard and went on, his face white, fear 
numbing him. Faith kept him going. He was right, 
and he knew every man on the ship knew he was right. 

The captain chuckled. He vaulted over the taffrail 
and landed lightly on the main-deck. He made three 
great strides. The boy, facing for’ard, was struck 
behind the ear and went over like a log, without a 
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The captain hauled him to his feet and twisted his 
arm. 
“Going aloft?’ he asked pleasantly. 

The boy shook his swimming head and set his teeth. 
He had heard of hard-case captains. He had sailed 
under some. But he had never met with such frank 
injustice. So long as a man did his work and obeyed 
reasonable orders he should be unmolested. This was 
something beyond all experience. 

The boy struck the deck with a thud, moaned and 
rolled over, hiding his face in his forearm. The cap- 
tain raised his foot. A big seaman working near the 
mizzen-mast laid down his splicing fid and took a step 
forward. He had stood all he was able to. Like the 
boy, his sense of the fitness of things was outraged. 
ce face was red with anger and his blue eyes were 

ard. 

“Dere is no need to punish the boy, captain,” he 
said, respect struggling in his voice. 

The captain lowered his foot and looked round. 
He swung towards the other. 

‘Speaking to me?” 

The seaman, a fair-moustached Norwegian, stood 
his ground as Lamark had done. His face went red- 
der and his deep chest heaved. He was taller than 
the captain, but that did not lesson his ingrained fear 
of the other’s authority. His great bony fists were 
clenched, but he did not raise them to protect himself 
at first. 

“Dere is no need to hit the boy. It is always the 
man who leaves the spike alof’ what bring him down. 
I get it myself.” 
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“You'll keep your gap shut and that’s all,” said the 
captain pleasantly. 

He hit hard and fast. The Norwegian defended 
himself desperately, but he was ignorant of scientific 
fighting. His swings were harmless. He went down 
and out, spattering blood over the deck. The cap- 
tain turned from him to Lamark. 

“Get aloft!” he snarled. 

At the main rigging he kicked the boy savagely so 
that he stirred and came to. 

“The man who left the spike there———” the boy 
argued feebly. 

He collapsed again. The captain pitched him into 
the scuppers and strode aft. 

“Leave him alone,” he flung at the seamen as he 
passed. 

They looked after him, cursing softly. The bos’n 
called a man to go aloft for the spike. The captain 
countermanded the order. 

“Tet Lamark bring it down,” he laughed. 

When eight bells went and the boy would have 
crawled into the fo’c’sle to wash and eat, the captain 
had him on deck to work with his watch. And again, 
before nightfall, he ordered him to bring the spike 
down. And again the boy suffered because he would 
not obey. Persecution stiffened him. He knew he 
was being imposed on, wrongfully treated. It was 
the principle of the thing. If he had personally left 
the spike aloft he would have gone and brought it 
down. Likewise, if he had been ordered to do so in 
his watch on deck he would have brought it down. 
But the captain only ordered him in his watch below. 
So the spike stayed up there till dark, when the man 
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who had originally taken it aloft retrieved it secretly 
and hid it, much to the captain’s subsequent wrath. 

In the succeeding days the boy's life on the 
Hyacinth became one of torture. He almost grew 
inured to pain. He started to lose all semblance to 
aman. His face was always bloody and cut, his hair 
grew tangled and matted, his silky thin beard 
lengthened unhindered. He lost all desire for cleanli- 
ness and neatness. Even the hard-case mate felt 
sorry for him. 

The crew was in arms, talking mutiny, threatening, 
scowling whenever the captain appeared on deck. 
The master of the ship liked that. It gave a zest to 
life. It uplifted him. He felt like a man holding 
a bridge with his sword against an army. Whenever 
he noticed the crew watching him he proceeded to tor- 
ment the boy more, or else he tackled the big Nor- 
wegian. 

The Scandinavian had not the grim determination 
to stick to principle that Lamark, the boy, had. 
He broke after about a week of ill treatment, broke 
badly. He obeyed any orders, but his eyes grew like 
a savage dog’s. Mr. Martin the passenger was walk- 
ing the poop with the captain one night when an iron 
belaying-pin came out of the darkness and thudded 
on the deck. It startled Mr. Martin. 

‘You’re going too far,” he protested, as he had 
protested many times since the captain had made his 
a te bet. But the other laughed and took no 

eed. 

“That pin wasn’t thrown by Lamark. He’s not 
that type,” he assured his passenger. ‘That's Yon- 
son, most likely. Lamark’ll get me face to face when 
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he reaches the killing stage. I know his kind. He’s 
got his head cluttered up with a lot of things he calls 
rights. He has what you might call a strongly de- 
veloped moral sense. That's why he'll give me a 
fighting chance when he tries to kill me. I'll break 
him, though, before he gets that far.” 

“To prove your theory, yes, you would commit mur- 
der,” Mr. Martin said quietly. ‘Be careful, captain. 
I have theories similar to your own, but I would not 
care to demonstrate them, yes, on human beings. 
Argument is enough for me. Aren’t you afraid [ll 
speak to the authorities?” 

The captain stopped in his walk and laughed up- 
roariously. He put out his hand and caught the other 
by the throat, shutting off the blood to the brain, 
dazing him. 

“If I thought you would I'd get rid of you,” the 
captain said. 

Mr. Martin fanned the air with his hands and felt 
himself slipping into unconsciousness. The captain, 
still laughing, released him and went on with his walk. 

“Impressive, yes, very,” gasped the passenger, rub- 
bing his throat ruefully and falling into step again 
after a minute or two. “You are ready, apparently, 
to back up your statements.” 

“Always,” the captain admitted. He tugged at 
his beard. “It’s the strong eat the strong in this 
world. If a man tries to eat me I'll fight till I can 
fight no more. And I'll die fighting, uncomplaining. 
Do you hear—uncomplaining? Life is another word 
for fight. That’s why I like strife and make it. I 
like to live. Occasionally, I must confess, I get 
spasms of morality and indulge in them. That’s why 
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I don’t kill Yonson. He’s going to make a lot of 
trouble for me.” 

The very intensity of the affair hastened its climax. 
Despite the captain’s confidence and his arrogance he 
was a little shaken by his failure so far to dominate 
Lamark. The boy did his work well, obeyed orders, 
but refused to do unreasonable things. He took beat- 
ing after beating over trifling points of sea custom 
that otherwise he would never have bothered with. 
The determination of the captain to violate every 
rule and accepted law increased the boy’s determi- 
nation to yield no point. Right or wrong, it was his 
belief, and the belief of all the crew, that once he 
gave way others would be picked on. Then would 
vanish what few privileges and rights sailors had 
wrung from harsh taskmasters through the bitter 
centuries. 

Matters reached a deadlock. Because of his own 
egotism the captain could not relax his persecution. 
Yet he was achieving nothing, and knew it. He was 
worried. Never before had he attempted to break 
such a determined man. One of his occasional spasms 
of morality came to bother him. He could smash 
Lamark’s body, but there was a fire inside he could 
not smash. He was beginning to admit it to himself. 
He had smashed men after struggles of more or less 
indeterminate length. But they were average seamen, 
used to obeying, without intellect, recognizing strength 
as the law. The boy was different. He had some- 
thing of the spirit of the martyr. He was willing to 
die for the nebulius thing known as Right, that was 
outside of mere strength. 

One morning, when the watch was washing down, 
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the captain came midships to pick what faults he could. 
Lamark was scrubbing listlessly with his broom, look- 
ing as though every spark of manhood within him was 
dead. His face was wistful and haggard, his eyes 
cloudy, his mouth creased each side with bitter lines. 
He had aged ten years in the past week or so. 

Working near the fo’c’sle door in the midship-house 
was Yonson, the big Norwegian. His eyes followed 
the captain’s every movement, glittering with rage 
that was hard checked. The Norwegian, too, seemed 
to have aged, grown more animal-like. He had his 
hand on the haft of his sheath-knife hanging from 
his hip. 

The captain stood with legs apart and watched the 
boy. He said to him once, “Come to your senses 
yet?” and laughed when no reply was forthcoming. 

He fixed his smiling eyes on the bent head, know- 
ing it disconcerted him to be watched. The boy 
looked up at last and stared. Deep down in his eyes 
perplexity frowned again. His lips moved, but no 
sound came. Then an electric thrill seemed to pass 
through the rest of the watch. They slowed their 
movements and their jaws gaped. Some held their 
breath. The captain, intent on Lamark, noticed 
nothing. Yonson, the Norwegian, was stealing on 
him, knife in hand. 

No one was visible on the poop. The bos’n was 
in the forepeak with the sailmaker. The second 
mate was somewhere aft near the wheel. No wit- 
nesses. It had been done before. A quick thrust, 
the heaving of a body overboard, denial of all knowl- 
edge of the disappearance. 

The captain said pleasantly, “That damned stew- 
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ard of mine is too dirty in his habits. I’m giving 
you the job, see? You'll come aft at eight bells. 
He'll go for’ard in your place. I'll be able to keep 
an eye on you in the saloon.” 

The boy stopped scrubbing and _ straightened 
wearily. He spoke, as he always spoke, carefully, 
respectfully, and this time with the old note of per- 
plexity in his voice: 

“T don’t know what I’ve done, sir, for you to act 
so. I can’t set a table. I ain't a steward. Besides 
I signed as A. B.” 

The captain smiled and swelled his chest. 

“You know what’s coming to you?” he asked. 

The boy nodded bitterly. He frowned. He 
couldn’t understand. 

The captain changed his tone. 

“Some day I suppose you'll kill me.” He laughed. 
“Do you know, I wonder you haven't tried.” 

The boy shook his head slowly. He seemed to 
be thinking. 

“I don’t want to kill any man,” he said at last. 

Then he saw Yonson creeping up, teeth set, eyes 
smouldering. He saw the knife, the waiting tense 
watch. The captain went on, unaware, following out 
his own theory that a man to live must concentrate 
on one thing to the oblivion of everything else. He 
sought to probe the boy’s soul, to understand his line 
of thought. 

“You'll keep yourself shaved and washed when you 
get aft. And what’s more i 

The whole thing happened with astonishing swift- 
ness. 

Yonson sprang. He swung his knife viciously to 
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take the captain under the right shoulder-blade. The 
boy, almost as swiftly, leaped forward and to one 
side and swung his broom. The captain, thinking the 
boy was attacking him, flung up his hands to defend 
himself and looked pleased. 

But the broom was not aimed at his head. In- 
stead it reached to one side and behind him and 
cracked Yonson’s descending wrist. The Norwegian 
let out an oath and sank on one knee, nursing his in- 
jured member. His knife slid across the planking 
and struck the captain’s foot. ‘The watch stood rigid. 
They were too astonished to swear. 

The boy stepped back and breathed hard. AA slight 
perspiration was on his forehead, his chest heaved. 
He had gone through a vast emotional conflict in the 
past dozen seconds. It had left him weak. 

“Don’t blame Yonson,” he said bitterly. 

The captain, amazed, suddenly aware of the at- 
mosphere about him, looked down to see what had 
struck his foot. He picked up the knife and then 
. stared for a long time at Yonson, turning his back 
on the boy. The Norwegian crouched down and 
growled, expecting punishment, stolidly preparing for 
it, still nursing his wrist. 

The captain lifted his head and looked at Lamark. 
He frowned, perplexed himself now. He balanced 
the wicked-looking knife on the palm of his hand. It 
was very clear to him what had happened, and yet 
it was puzzling. The boy had not acted as he should. 
He thought for a while. 

The watch waited, breathless. The boy waited. 
Yonson waited. Raw mutiny was the greatest crime 
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of the sea. The captain could iron Yonson, have him 

imprisoned later. He could visit his wrath on the 

crew as a whole. But there came to him one of his 

spasms of morality, what he called flaws in his make- 

i. Looking at the boy, he felt a vast shame overtake 
im. 

He tossed the knife to the Norwegian. 

“Don’t try that again,” he said simply. Then to 
the boy, ‘You damned fool!” 

The boy explained his whole philosophy, though 
he did not know it. “It’s rotten,” he said, “hitting 
a man from behind.” Then, ‘Don’t blame Yonson. 
You’ve beaten him crazy.” 

Abruptly the captain turned away. He was baf- 
fled. He felt like a man who had been trying to 
knock a mountain down with a chipping hammer, 
futile. He had a sense of helplessness. He was 
not grateful to the boy for saving his life. It never 
occurred to him to be. But it did occur to him, like 
a slow light rising, that the boy had never been hos- 
tile at all. He had merely stood firm, secure in his 
conviction that he was right. And the unbelievable 
Part of it was that this lack of hostility was greater 
than any attack that could be made. How could a 
man wage a war when there was no fight, when the 
thing to be conquered escaped the physical hand? It 
helped the captain in that hour that he was a good 
Philosopher. 

In the saloon he met Mr. Martin, who was going 
on deck with a book. 

“Mr. Martin,” he said, clawing at his beard, “I 
Owe you five hundred dollars.” 
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“Bless my soul,” mumbled the astonished passenger. 
“You owe me, yes, five hundred dollars?” 

The captain laughed. ‘‘Even the gods can be over- 
thrown,” he said. Then he went into his room and 
slammed the door. 
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“Masters and crews of stranded vessels should bear in 
mind that SUCCESS in landing them in a great measure 
DEPENDS UPON THEIR COOLNESS. ... The sys- 
tem of signalling must be strictly adhered to; and all women, 
children, passengers, and helpless persons should be landed 
before the crew of the ship.”—Reed’s Seamanship. 


Is oilskins glistening with nodules of water, 
the tall quartermaster entered the captain’s 
7 cabin in response to a sleepy “Hello?” 

Fog, sir,” he said stolidly, standing just inside the 
brass-topped storm-step. He held the door partly 
shut behind him with his fingers touching the handle. 

¢re was something of uncertainty in his attitude. 

Phe captain sat up in his bunk, a broad, low bunk 
against the port bulkhead and immediately under- 
neath a big round port. He snorted, rubbed his eyes, 
ruffled his short-clipped, white beard with the palm of 
his hand, and peered through the dim light from the 
overhead electric globes. 

“Eh?” he mumbled. 

he quartermaster said, “Fog, sir,” again. Then 
he added. “Sea's dropped considerable, sir.” 

Is that so?” grunted the captain. Then he 
hopped out of his bunk, flinging back the warm blan- 
kets. He groped for his trousers. “Just a minute, 
quartermaster,” he called as the oilskinned man al- 
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lowed the door to swing open and started to back 
out. The man stopped. 

“Sir ?”—He awaited further orders. 

The captain mumbled, ‘Give me a cigar from that 
box on my desk.” Then louder, as he straightened 
up and pulled his trousers on, “Happen to have a 
match about you? Seems I can never find a blasted 
light on this ship.” 

“Match, sir?’ murmured the quartermaster. He 
stepped forward and took a cigar from the half-empty 
box on the desk. He unbuttoned his oilskin coat and 
fumbled in his jacket-pockets. Eventually he found 
a match. He inspected it from under the dripping 
brim of his sou’wester to see it had a head on it. 
Then he took it across to the bunk along with the 
cigar. 

“That'll do,” said the captain, as he puffed the cigar 
to a glow and flung the burn-out match away. “And 
close that blasted door when you go. The fog’s like 
ice.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

Stolidly the quartermaster went from the cabin and 
closed the door softly behind him, muffling at once 
the sighing lap of the restless sea against the Carro- 
way’s hull and the mate’s voice shouting some order 
from the bridge. 

There was a stale smell in the cabin. Cigar-smoke 
and whisky-fumes from the previous night still hung 
about. There was also a faint odour of oilskins, not 
from those the quartermaster had worn, but from 
a long coat that hung on a peg at the head of the 
bunk and was so new as to be still somewhat sticky. 
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In the centre of the cabin, against the for’ard bulk- 
head, stood the captain’s heavy mahogany desk, a flat- 
topped affair with many drawers. Over it, screwed 
to the bulkhead, a big-faced clock ticked loudly. The 
ink-well on the desk was made of a small skull 
painted red. Many similar objects about the room 
indicated the presence of a man not at all super- 
stitious, a man unafraid of death. 

The cabin-floor was covered with thick red carpet. 
A narrow plush settee stood against the bulkhead near 
the door. Small curtains screened the big glass ports, 
now misty with the fog. Lockers stood in odd cor- 
ners, clothes hung from screwed-in hangers. A jumble 
of shoes and sea-boots filled the corner nearest the 
bunk. 

A strange whirring came from the clock over the 
desk. Then a tiny hammer beneath the clock lifted 
and fell four times on a tiny bell. The sound was 
like glass tinkling. Almost immediately afterwards 
the sound of the clock in the chart-house could be 
heard. Then the deep-toned ship’s bell over the 
helmsman’s head, on the bridge above, took up the 
tale. The notes reverberated, muffled through the 
encircling white. 

The captain slipped his suspenders over his shoul- 
ders, finished tucking in his shirt. Still rubbing his 
white beard, he shuffled in stockinged feet to the desk 
and peered at the clock. 

_ Six, eh?” he mumbled out of lips closed tight over 
his smouldering cigar. ‘And still dark. Damn!” 

He shuffled back to his bunk, a little wisp of a man 
with blue eyes as bright as a bird’s. His face was 
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dusky red, still unlined despite his white hair and his 
age. He moved spryly when he took the trouble to 
be in a hurry. 

From the jumble of foot-gear he salvaged a pair 
of rubber sea-boots and pulled them on. He wrapped 
a huge wool muffler round his throat, pulled on his 
uniform-jacket with the heavy gold-braided sleeve 
cuffs, and over the whole buttoned on his oilskins. 
He chewed with his lips on his cigar as he tied the 
strings of his sou’wester under his chin. 

A thought struck him when he was ready. He 
hopped briskly into the bath-room, wetted a towel and 
wiped out his eyes. Also he wiped his beard and 
moustache, not taking the trouble to remove his cigar. 
His hands he dipped into water, and then hastily 
dried them. He pulled on thick gloves before leaving 
the bath-room and making for the cabin-door. 

When he opened it a waft of fog drifted in on him 
and he coughed gruffly. “Brrrrrrr!” he said, and 
thrust his hands into the pockets of his oilskins, pock- 
ets he had specially made, for few oilskins had them. 

Slamming the door behind him, he made his way 
up the steep companion to the navigation-bridge. He 
trotted across to the binnacle. He peered into 
the glowing compass-bowl. Then he turned to the 
sailor who was steering, a giant Norwegian, stolid- 
faced, big-boned, ceaselessly sucking Copenhagen 
snuff. 

“You're off your course, man,” he snarled. The 
Norwegian grunted, dropped his eyes to the compass, 
moved the wheel a spoke or two and took no further 
notice. 

The captain trotted to where the mate stood at the 
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ight-hauled dodger, looking for’ard into the white- 
PS Spreding-aecioualy to the bleating hand-horns 
that came from the fog all ica 

turned as the other approached. 

Drea thick, sir,” he said. “Came down about 
half an hour back.” x. . 

“Ig ei so?” responded the captain in an aereres 
tone. “Happen to have a match about you? Seems 
Ic ot 44) 

The eae bat out a box. “Here you are, sir.’ 
Then impatiently, worried, “Hear that liner snorting 
away?” me 

Above the bleating hand-horns from small fis ing- 
schooners came the coughing bellow of a deep-sea ship, 
4 monster by the sound. The captain grunted as rk 
Temoved one glove, lit his cigar and handed the match- 

Ox ; 

“Goan matches,” he said. The mate stared away 
into the murk all the more obscure because dawn had 
not yet come. ; : f 

“Look-outs?” the captain inquired, replacing his 
glove and thrusting his hands into his pockets again. 

he mate nodded moodily. He was a young man. 

It was his first voyage as mate. He was inclined to 
fret unduly. a 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “T’ve got one on the fo’c’sle- 

ead, one in the crow’s-nest and one here on the 

bridge.” He pointed to where the tall quartermaster 

who had aroused the captain stood in the glass- 

windowed starboard wing of the bridge and stared 
Out on the beam. 

he captain squinted at the telegraph near him. 

Tt was at “Half Speed.” He grunted. Then he 
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trotted to the brass standard and rang for “Slow.” 
The engine’s pulse dropped a tone or two. The 
Carroway barely drifted along the glassy, sighing sea. 

“That liner,” the captain grunted, “too damned 
near. Probably making twenty knots. Never slow 
down. I know. Carried mails m’self once. Rules 
says slow down in fog. Owner says get mail in on 
time or get fired. I know.” 

The mate, who had caught part of it, said, “Yes, 
sir,” still more moodily. He had started as a fourth 
officer on a mail liner himself. He wondered what 
the fishermen of the fleet of tiny ships around the 
Carroway were thinking about. Probably uneasily 
waiting for the great steel bow to tower above them 
and cut them down. Liners always ploughed along 
full speed regardless. The Great Banks, so 
near Newfoundland’s “Graveyard of the Atlantic,” 
where the Carroway now drifted, were famous for 
ocean tragedies. Many little ships were lost, run 
over by the liners, and never heard from again. 

The captain shouted suddenly, “Hard a-starboard!” 
He jammed the telegraphs “Full Astern.” One hand 
he kept in his pocket. His lips still chewed the cigar. 

Out of the fog and dark, for’ard came a rending 
blare of the liner’s siren. Heer lights gleamed mistily. 
The wash of her keen prow could be heard, muffled. 
The loom of her was great, awesome. The Carro- 
way’s siren shrilled and coughed warning, spasmodi- 
cally, as the mate hung on the lanyard. 

There was a confused shouting. The man in the 
crow’s-nest screamed. He had been on the Titanic 
and anything approaching a collision unnerved him. 
The man on the fo’c’sle-head shouted, “Ahead! 
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Ahead, sir! Ship dead ahead!” The quartermaster 
in the bridge-wing faced inboard. 

“We get it,” he observed calmly. 

The helmsman tore the wheel round with nervous 
haste. The mate screamed for all hands on deck. 
Slowly the Carroway answered her helm and began 
to swing clear. Her propeller being a left-handed 
One, tending to throw her to port when going astern, 
and her helm already hard a-starboard, her bow 
veered and slanted to port, well-nigh towards the 
Oncoming liner, so that she would slide and graze 
rather than hit. 

But the liner’s speed was too great. The wash 
from her started the Carroway rolling. Her wall- 
like sides grazed midships. Her prows cut into the 

4rroway’s stern and shuddered her from keelson to 
truck so that she heeled far over on her beam. On the 
Iner’s great white bridge, so far above the Carroway’s 
bridge, several greatcoated officers looked down, white- 
faced, alarmed. They shouted, waved. A shrill 
whistle cut the fog. 

“Sorry! . . . We'll pick you up! .. .” shouted 
One of them. The liner was gone, shooting into the 
fog. The sea boiled about her. Only her chaotic 
milky wake was left. A great jangling of bells came 
muffled from where she had disappeared. Then the 
fog Swirled into the passage she had made and even 
the jangling was shut off. 

he second and third mates, aroused from their 
bunks by the shock, came running half dressed to the 
bridge as the Carroway settled sloshingly back on an 
even keel, 

‘Keep the siren going, Mister,” said the captain 
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calmly to the white-faced mate. Then he turned to 
the other officers. 

To the second mate he said, “Go aft and look at 
the damage.”’ To the third mate, ‘Get the boats 
swung outboard.” 

Both officers raced away, conversing jerkily with 
each other. At the foot of the companion on the 
main-deck they separated, one to go for’ard and rouse 
the crew, what were not already aroused, the other to 
go aft for an inspection. 

The Carroway was wallowing heavily at the stern 
already. The captain put the telegraph to “Stop,” 
and then to “Slow Ahead.” There was no answering 
jangle. The ship drifted. The engine pulse had 
gone. A whistle came from the brass speaking-tube 
to the engine-room. The captain hurried across to 
it. Came the voice of the second engineer. 

““Ma’ ah ask what th’ de’ls wrong oop on deck?” 

The captain mumbled, “Ah, McDee. Collision. 
Give me a few turns of the screw.” 

‘“‘We ha’ none,” came the second’s impersonal voice. 
“Ah’m bringing ma’ men on deck. We'll keep steam 
up fer th’ winches and siren.” 

The captain said mildly, “Is that so?” He plug- 
ged the tube and grunted. He beckoned the car- 
penter, who had just come up the companion with his 
sounding-rod and line in his hand. 

“Ah, Chips, I see you’re on the job. Sound the 
well. . . . And, by the way, happen to have a match 
about you? Seems I can never find a blasted light on 
this ship. . . . Thanks. . . . Take a boy with you 
an’ send him back to report.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said the carpenter as he moved 
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away and repocketed his matches. The helmsman 
called to the captain. 

“She’s not answering.” He twirled the useless 
wheel-spokes contemptuously and spat tobacco-juice 
aside. The quartermaster, who had been in the 
bridge-wing, crossed over and tried the wheel. Then 
he nodded. ‘That’s so,” he said. The captain 
rubbed his beard and removed his cigar long enough 
to spit. 

“Run along and help the third mate with the boats,” 
he said. The wireless operator came on the bridge 
as the two seamen went down the companion. 

The mate, relegating a deck-boy to keep the siren 
going, joined the captain as the wireless operator 
came up. So loud was the siren’s roar now it had un- 
limited steam, that the operator had to shout to make 
himself heard. 

“What position shall I send out? $.0O.S. with it, I 
Suppose, sir?” 

The mate broke in excitedly, “Oh, I don’t think it 
matters. That liner that run us down ought to be 

ack any minute.” 

: he captain grunted. 

‘Is that so? She'll never find us in this fog. 

ent out of earshot ’fore she could stop. Wish I 

ewhername. I'd report her. . . . Send out S.0.S. 
Operator. ‘The mate here’ll give you our position by 
dead reckoning. We must be somewhere near Cape 
Race, that’s all I know. . . . By the way, happen to 
have a match about you? No? All right.” 

, *4¢re you are, sir,” said the mate, his hand trem- 
bling a little as he handed over his box. He was not 
exactly afraid but it was his first experience of col- 
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lision, and excitement was thrilling him. The oper- 
ator turned away and smashed into the second mate, 
who was running up the companion. Both men 
apologized simultaneously, laughed, and went on. 

“Rudder, chunk of poop, screw and some after- 
railing gone,” said the second mate, panting. The 
captain nodded as he puffed his cigar to a new glow. 

“Thought as much. Help get the boats out. 
Lower ‘em to rail level. . . . What's that noise?” 

The mate and the second mate ran to the dodger 
and peered over. The second mate shouted to the 
bos’n, who was shouting down to the bridge from 
where he stood on the canvas-covered top of number 
two hatch. 

The second mate went back to the captain, who 
was standing idly by the useless wheel and apparently 
thinking. 

“Firemen, sailors and some passengers, sir,” he 
said. “Lost their heads. Rushing the boats.” 

The captain observed, waking with a start, “Ts that 
so?... Rushing for the boats? Worst of carrying 
squareheads. Get your gun and go to the third 
mate. . . . Mr. Larson!” he called as the second dis- 
appeared in the murk. The mate swung from the 
dodger and came to his captain. 

“My God, they’re rushing the boats, sir,” he stam- 
mered. The captain touched his arm gently. 

“Calm, Mr. Larson, calm... . That’s better. 
You'll get used to this stuff if you sail the Western 
Ocean for long. Don’t get excited. . . . Rushing the 
boats? I know. Get your gun in case of trouble. 
Take a couple of men i if you can find any. See 
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if the sounding-machine’s still there. If so take a 
cast.” 

With a gulp the mate left and the captain ruffled 
his beard and swore. He peered up at the black sky, 
or where the sky would have been but for the fog, and 
noticed a strange greyness permeating all things. 
The dawn was near. 

The boy the carpenter had taken with him came 
on the bridge to report. 

_ “Carpenter says, ten feet in the after-hold, sir,” he 
Piped. ‘Number four hold is pretty dry. The 
chief engineer told me to say—he’s shut the 
bulkhead-doors between four and five holds, sir.” 

“All right. Run along,” commented the captain. 
He added, hastily, “Boy, happen to have a match 
about you? No? All right.” The boy darted 
away back to the carpenter. The captain snorted and 
went back into the chart-room to see if he could find 
a light. In the grip of the fierce coast currents, 
blinded by the fog, the ship drifted. 

The few saloon passengers the Carroway carried, 
half a dozen women, a dozen men and some children, 
huddled on the boat-deck near the warmth of the fat 
smoke-stack. They were dressed in hastily snatched- 
up clothes. They watched with fear-widened, sleep- 
clogged eyes as the third mate and a handful of sea- 
men hoisted out the boats that rested in their chocks 
On the fiddley. From the gushing, dribbling siren 
Over their heads, against the stack side for’ard, drops 
of stinging’ hot water fell on them unnoticed. 

he Carroway began to take a decided slant as 
her after-hold filled. Her bulkheads were standing 
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the strain and there was no immediate danger. But 
the foreign, common seamen and the few steerage pas- 
sengers did not know that. They only knew some- 
thing had happened, that S.O.S. was being sent out, 
that the sea was beginning to rise at an alarming rate, 
and that they were afraid. 

Coal-blackened firemen, excited sailors, bearded 
laborers. Like a torrent they poured up the monkey- 
ladders from the main-deck to the fiddley. Mouth- 
ing, growling, uttering half-inarticulate cries, they 
surged forward. The third mate and his men were 
swept, fighting, back from the boat they already had 
clear of the chocks. Bundles of valuables, clothes, 
even hastily packed sea-bags were tossed over the 
gunwales. The boats rapidly filled. Five or six 
men remained on the deck to lower away. 

The second mate came. He gestured the bleeding 
third mate and his men and led them to the attack 
anew. ‘The panic-stricken seamen fumbling with the 
boat falls, round the cleats, were torn away. Angrily 
men leaped back from the boat to rescue their com- 
rades. Another free-for-all fight raged over the fid- 
dley top. A few of the male saloon passengers joined 
half-heartedly with the officers. The fog lighted as 
the dawn rose. 

The noise sounding even above the blaring siren, 
attracted the captain. Mumbling to himself, he went 
down the bridge-companion and entered his cabin. 
From a drawer in his desk he took an old ugly Colt’s 
revolver. It was a long-barrelled thing, dull-steeled. 
He loaded it carefully, slipped some extra cartridges 
in the pockets of his oilskin coat. Then he went down 
to the main-deck. 
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He walked along until he came to the break of the 
fiddley. He shinned hand-over-hand up the spider- 
ladder. Trotting to the scene of the conflict, he 
dragged a burly garlic-breathing Austrian from the 
outskirts and swatted him across the temple with his 
revolver-barrel. The man went down and stayed . 
there. Another man the captain seized and treated 
similarly. 

“Quit!” he snarled to the chaos of struggling 
bodies, arms, legs and curses. He fought a way to 
the second mate’s side. 

“Guns,” he said. Then he fired in the air. As 
though a shock had run through the seamen, they 
ceased struggling and looked to see what was hap- 
pening. They drew back, eyeing the menacing Colt’s 
muzzle with wide eyes. The second mate’s gun 
covered them too. Fear they had of the sea but that 
death at least was more remote. A bull-necked 
Frenchman did not think so. He rushed to the half- 
empty boat and reached for the gunwale. The cap- 
tain’s revolver coughed once more. The French- 
man’s right leg bent under him suddenly, as though 
struck with an iron bar. He rolled to the deck and 
groaned. Had he not caught a loose gripe lanyard 
With spasmodic fingers he would have gone overboard. 

The fight was over. Those still in the boat 
crawled sullenly out. The mutinous men slunk away. 

he third mate gathered together his sailors and went 
On with his work. The second mate pocketed his re- 
volver and grinned. 

“Scum, sir,” he said. 

The captain grunted, “Is that so?” Then irri- 
tably, “Happen to have a match about you? I never 
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seem to be able to get—ah, thanks. Stay here with 
the third mate.” 

He moved away to where the saloon-passengers 
stood, tucking his big gun in his pocket, butt first. 
Ruffling his gaudy wet feathers, the ship’s mascot 
and the captain’s pet, a small parrot, was perched 
on the top of a lifebelt box. 

“Pretty Polly,” chuckled the captain, stopping and 
tickling the bird’s poll. 

“Awk!”’ the parrot said indignantly. “Is that so?” 

The captain chuckled again and turned to the pas- 
sengers. 

“Td get below,” he said mildly, growing serious. 
“Rather cold up here.” 

“‘But—but the danger?” shrilled a woman with a 
thin face and bony bare arms, wrapping a plaid shawl 
closer about her. ; 

The captain shrugged. “None. The bulkheads 
are holding all right. We'll have another ship along 
here in an hour or two. Go along below. I'll call 
you if anything’s liable to happen.” 

He ushered them down the monkey-ladder as he 
would have ushered a flock of obstinate sheep, with 
waving arms and a succession of soft clucks. 

Following the passengers down to the main-deck, 
he ran across the harassed saloon steward and talked 
to him severely for allowing his charges to get panic- 
stricken enough to leave their rooms. Protesting, the 
steward was waved away. The captain went back 
to the bridge. 

The wireless operator came to him, his young face 
haggard. 

“Can’t get any answer, sir,” he said despairingly. 
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“It must be this fog. It does sometimes block sig- 
nals. I can’t get in touch with a single ship or a 
land station. What shall we do?... I’m sorry, 
sir.” 

“Do? Say, do you happen to have a match about 
you?” The captain removed his glove. . . . “Do? 
Why, you can’t do a damned thing if your instrument’s 
On the bum. Don’t take it to heart. . . . Match? 
Yes. Thanks!... Damn this cigar! ... Run 
along and keep trying, m’boy.” 

“Thank you, sir.” The operator went away with 
a lighter heart. The mate came on the bridge, wet 
with perspiration. 

“Had a devil of a job, sir,” he said. “Most of 

€ poop’s smashed up. The sounding-machine 
wasn’t damaged too much and I found it workable. 
But the fair-lead was gone and the cant of the deck 
makes it impossible to take a sounding from where 
the machine is. I’ve got the bos’n aft now with a 
man and some spanners getting the machine loose. I 
think I'll set it up midships somewhere and run 
the wire through a block on the end of a boom.” 

‘Might work,” grunted the captain, ruffling his 
beard with the palm of his ungloved hand. He pulled 
On the glove as he spoke again. “This current must 

€ settin’ us down on the coast, Larson. While 
the bos’n’s busy on the machine, you might see the 
lifebelt-boxes are unlocked. Cut the rafts adrift 
sa - . . Send a man up here to run messages.” 

_ Aye, aye, sir.” The mate turned away, wiping 
his brow and feeling easier in his mind. The captain 
Was like a douche of cold water. He stiffened a man. 

€ was as carelessly impersonal as if the Carroway 
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were just steaming into harbour on a fine day with all 
clear ahead. 

An able seaman came on the bridge some few 
—— after the mate had gone. He reported for 

uty. 

“Happen to have a match about you?” the captain 
inquired. The man had. The captain lit a fresh 
cigar and puffed away. After a moment or two he 
forgot to puff, as he always forgot, and fell to chew- 
ing, with his lips. 

Through the fog a dull moaning noise became ap- 
parent. Dimly on the port bow, through the lighten- 
ing fog, a thin line of white appeared. A man shouted 
from the fore-deck. The line of white broadened 
and spread ahead. The cry was taken up by the men 
on the fiddley. Knowing that helm and screw was 
gone, knowing the Carroway was helpless, each man 
still, in this emergency, appealed to the little grey- 
bearded figure on the bridge with a cigar sagging 
from one corner of his mouth and his hugely gloved 
hands rubbing at his chin. It was recognition of 
the leader, the appeal to the highest, just as all men 
appeal to God in time of mental stress. 

“Breakers! Breakers on your port bow, sir!” 

“Ahead, sir! Breakers ahead!” 

“Gott in himmel! To der boats! . . .” 

“Man overboard!” came the second mate’s shout 
above the mingled cries as a man lost his footing 
and slid overside from the fiddley deck, slippery with 
continuous sprays. ‘Shall we lower a boat, sir?” 

Energetically the captain ruffled his beard. 

“Never seem to be able to find a blasted light on 
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this ship,” he murmured as he became aware his 
cigar had gone out again. 

He shouted aloud, “No!” Then he added, 
“gam and children first, Mister, if it comes to 
that.” 

The Carroway struck on the port beam, broad- 
side on. She shivered back from a shingle bank and 
then struck again. Her keel rasped. A sea smote 
her on the starboard side, her weather side, and canted 
her over. Sprays showered across the deck. With a 
despairing cry another seaman lost his foothold and 
is grip on a funnel-stay and went overside. The pas- 
Sengers surged on deck from below again, more 
frightened than before. Women screamed. 

As though drawn by a great vacuum-cleaner the 
fog trickled away, rolled back to seaward, and left 
the Carroway naked to the rising sea and the shingly 
coast, 

Another swell canted the ship and this time she 
Stayed canted, her stern deeply aground, her bows 
still raised a little but also touching bottom. She 
moved up and down uneasily. 

€ captain very calmly took in the shore-line ‘as 

€ wiped spray from his eyes and chewed his cigar. 

he coast was low and hilly.. A broad shingle- 

beach ran from the cliffs to the sea. High surf broke 

where shingle and water met. The Carroway had 

ot igi some three hundred yards from the shal. 
Ows, 

Boat falls shrieked as they were let go in haste. 

he second and third mate's profane voices came to 
the captain. A boat smacked into the water on the 
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side facing the shore, where the water was smooth 
in the sheltered lee. It was loaded to the gunwales 
with seamen and steerage passengers. 

Oars came out, in ones and twos, all lengths, and 
in different attitudes. Plain it was that few knew 
how to handle a boat. The falls were unhooked. 
Bloody-mouthed, bruised of face, the two young 
mates stood on the edge of the fiddley deck and shook 
their fists. The second mate raised his revolver and 
took one shot. The bullet skimmed right over the 
boat, after striking the water. 

“That'll do,” called the captain mildly. The 
second mate looked up to the bridge, swore, nodded, 
said, “Yes, sir,” and pocketed his revolver. Then 
with the third mate he moved along to another boat, 
a woman carrying a baby plucking at his arm and 
imploring him to save her child. 

The boat carrying the mutineers rode low in the 
water with its excessive weight. Its oars splashed 
erratically. But it had fairly smooth sailing for a 
few yards. Then it got from under the protection 
of the slanting Carroway’s hull and into the first of 
the surf. 

It was tossed skywards, earthwards, sideways. It 
was twisted. It was tortured. Shouts came against 
the rising wind. Confusion reigned in the boat as 
the angry surf smashed the oar-butts against the 
rowers’ chests. Finally there drifted ashore an up- 
turned boat. A few heads dotted the surf for a 
while. They disappeared. That was all. The 
passengers left on the Carroway shuddered and 
broke the silence they had kept while watching. 
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They raised their eyes to the bridge and whispered 
to each other, “See what the captain does.” 

It was plain no boat would live in the surf. It 
was also plain the Carroway was dangerous. Already 
every other sea swept her. Shallow water cascaded 
across the fiddley. The cook had long since deserted 
his galley, the last seaman the fo’c’sle. The engine- 
room was filling with water, deserted. The fires 
had been drawn. The siren would cease to bellow 
when the last of the steam came. Already it was 
weakening. 

The mate mounted to the bridge. He had ceased 
bothering over the sounding-machine. The water- 
depth was now apparent. 

“TI see there’s someone moving about ashore, sir,” 
he said hopefully, quite over his excitement. 

_The captain looked up at the sky, now peering blue 
with the dawn through the last shreds of the fog. 
He looked to seaward where the fog was still un- - 
Plerceable. He looked for’ard and aft where the 
Seas were breaking monotonously over the Carro- 
ways main-deck. He sighed. “Is that so?” he 
said, Then, “Damn that liner.” 

Shall we signal, sir?” asked the mate. “See those 
men moving about? Coast-guards. I guess we'll rig 
a breeches buoy.” 

he captain responded again mildly, “Is that so?” 
Again he looked around. Then, stepping to the glass 

Ox, he secured a pair of binoculars. He focused 
them On the beach. 

‘Yes,” he said at last. ‘We'll rig a breeches 
buoy. That’s the coast-guards. I see they've a 
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rocket apparatus there. ‘Tell the men to stand by and 
grab the line when it comes shooting across. . . . If 
we don’t get off this ship in half an hour we -needn’t 
bother.” 

“Do you think so, sir? Do you really think so?” 

The mate grew nervous again. The captain 
grunted. 

“Sure. . . . Happen to have a match about you? 
Thanks. . . . Remember your signals for receiving 
rockets ?”” 

The mate gulped. “I think so, sir.” 

“Run along, then.” 

The mate went down the companion and passed 
along warning his men and the chief engineer’s men 
to look out for the rocket line. The able seaman on 
the bridge hoisted a string of flags to the triatic stay 
halyards under the captain’s directions. Then he was 
sent down to help the rest look out for the rocket line. 
Full daylight came at last. 

Against the wind came a faint dull boom. A man 
separated from the small group on the shingle and 
waved his arms above his head. Came a whistling 
noise. Then the rocket shot over the Carroway, a 
thin line snaking out behind. The rocket fell with a 
hiss into the crest of a breaking wave on the weather 
side of the ship. The line fell on the slanting fore- 
deck. A seaman jumped on it with both feet, bent 
and picked it up and then ran madly for the alleyway 
under the bridge, lee side, as a sea broke over the 
weather rail. He retained the line. 

The second mate shouted through cupped hands 
when the sea had subsided. The man with the line 
reached for his sheath-knife and cut it from the rocket. 
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The free end he thus obtained he passed outside of all 
stanchions against the rail. He carried it to where 
the second mate leaned over the edge of the fiddley- 
house. 

The third mate and some more seamen came to the 
second mate’s aid. Slowly they hauled in on the thin 
line. One seaman stood apart from the rest, at the 
after end of the house, and waved his red handker- 
chief. The man ashore who had waved previously 
now waved again in answer. The second mate 
growled an order and the thin line was hauled in 
hand-over-hand. From the bridge the captain chewed 
his cigar and watched appreciatively. Also he tuned 
his ear to catch the deep sigh as each nearing sea rose 
to board his ship. 

Presently a black dot left the shingled beach and 
came swaying over and through the surf towards 
the Carroway. It was attached to the end of the 
taut line that the seamen were rapidly hauling in. 
When it finally came aboard, scraping and clattering 
Over the edge of the fiddley-house, it was recognizable 
as a tail block with an endless fall of stout rope 
through it. 

The captain shouted from the bridge, at this point, 
removing his cold cigar for the purpose. 

“Make fast to the Samson post!” 

The second mate waved his hand. He panted 
out orders and aided his men to stagger to the for’ard 
end of the house. The endless fall and the tail block 
were not light to handle. 

Against the for’ard end of the house a Samson 
post stood both on the port and starboard side. Each 
post was a stout cylinder of steel, like a short mast, 
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to which the derricks for handling the cargo out of 
the midship-holds were attached. As the port side 
was the lee the second mate made the tail block well 
fast round the port Samson post. When he com- 
pleted that task he unbent the rocket line and passed 
it back overside again. Then he waved to the man 
he had signalling from the after end of the house. 
That man waved his red handkerchief again. Ashore 
the signal was answered. 

Immediately afterwards the endless fall began to 
run and whine through the block and the well-greased 
sheave turned around. The men ashore were hauling 
a line out to the ship, a stouter line yet, a small hawser. 
It came presently, bobbing through the high surf, 
made fast to the fall. 

When it finally jammed in the sheave of the block 
the second mate signalled and the man at the house- 
end waved. Those ashore stopped heaving. The 
seamen unbent the hawser and it was made fast about 
eighteen inches above the tail block on the Samson 
post. Then they unbent the stopper they had held 
the hawser’s weight with while taking their turns 
around the post. 

The signaller waved again from the ship. 

Those ashore laid back on the hawser and hauled it 
taut, making it well fast round a great boulder that 
stood about half-way between the cliffs and the water’s 
edge. Then they fastened a breeches buoy to the 
hawser and hauled it to the Carroway by means of 
the endless fall. 

“All ready, sir!’ shouted the second mate. The 
captain waved and grunted. 
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“Good work! Women and children first,” he said. 
“Get them standing by!” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

The saloon passengers and what few were left of 
the steerage were rounded up near the Samson post. 
Continuous icy sprays drenched them. They shivered 
in the bitter wind. There was no warmth in the 
morning sun. The fiddley-house was black with 
shivering men, firemen, engineers. 

The rising sea was battering the Carroway. Her 
fore-deck was already clear of everything movable. 
Even the winches were shifting. Number one hatch 
had caved in and the forehold was half full. This 
tended to bring the bow lower down at rest on the 
shingle. Also it placed a strain on the midship sec- 
tion of the hull. 

The continuous swing of the sea caused the Carro- 
way to lunge over on her port beam still more, with 
an occasional upheavel that made the keel rasp grat- 
ingly on the bottom. This rasping could be felt by 
every soul aboard. And it was evidently causing leak- 
age, most likely snapping off rivet-heads, for the car- 
penter reported depths in the bunkers and the chief 
and second engineer, grieving over the engine-room 
from the upper gangway gratings told of water that 
crept slowly above the eccentrics. 

A woman and her young baby got into the breeches 
buoy. She was frightened and wide-eyed, her baby 
crying piteously. Those ashore hauled away. Down 
the swaying jumping hawser slid the buoy. It dipped 
into the surf. It came out again. The Carro- 
way heaved up and shuddered and the hawser tautened 
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fearsomely, threatening to snap. The woman 
screamed and the sound echoed above the roar of the 
whiteness through which she rocketed. Then her 
canvas craft touched shingle and a dozen rough hands 
dragged her to safety. The dripping buoy came bob- 
bing to the ship again. 

The captain leaned his elbows on the after-bridge- 
rail and watched as load after load went ashore. Oc- 
casionally he ruffled his white beard with his gloved 
hand, but he said nothing. Every moment he ex- 
pected the ship to go right over. Already she was so 
low in the sea that two or three extra large breakers 
had sent water sloshing over the navigation-bridge, 
round the captain’s sea-boots. The smoke-stack and 
ventilators on the weather side of the fiddley protected 
the waiting passengers and crew somewhat. But 
when a full sea should go over the house, smoke- 
stack and ventilators all would go by the board. . The 
minutes crept by. 

The last passenger had gone. The crew started 
to land. The crowd on the beach grew greater. 
From over the inland hills, misty blue in the morning, 
from over the cliffs, figures could be seen running to 
aid. The captain still leaned over the bridge-rail 
and chewed with his lips at his cigar. A bleak look 
dulled his blue eyes. Sadness swept him. His ship! 
Finished! 

The wind freshened. The sea grew. The jump- 
ing and the straining of the hawser became more acute. 
Full were the after-holds, full the fore-holds, half full 
the bunkers and the engine-room. Number two hatch 
was smashed in. A sea had taken half the ventilators 
from the fiddley and had canted the smoke-stack. An- 
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other had shifted the chart-house several feet from 
its rightful position. The captain did not move, 
though he was very wet and cold. 

The mate came along from amidships dragging the 
protesting young wireless operator by the arm. 

“I think I picked someone up with the emergency 
set,” he said. “I think...” 

“Shut up!” the harrassed mate snarled. “Get up 
on the fiddley. You for the shore.” 

He forced the operator up the monkey-ladder. 
The captain’s lips twitched as the young man shot to 
the shingle. For youth this was adventure. For 
him, tragedy. 

The third mate was next, with the cook. The chief 
steward and the chief engineer went together. Only 
the second mate, the mate, a couple of seamen and the 
captain were left. The siren had long since ceased 
bellowing. The boy who had pulled the lanyard had 
long since landed. 

The second mate and the two seamen went. 

“Come on, sir,” shouted the mate, getting into the 
drenched canvas buoy. He shuddered as the Carro- 
way lurched and the hawser groaned. It would not 
stand much longer. It might snap while the buoy 
was over the surf. 

The captain grunted and came slowly down from 
the bridge, bringing with him the ship’s papers and 
the log-book. He had to dodge a sea when he started 
for the fiddley-house. He managed the distance at 
last and clambered up the monkey-ladder, his cigar 
still drooping from his mouth. He stood by the buoy. 
He ruffled his beard, peering for’ard and then aft. 
Also he looked at the sky, at the rising sea, at the 
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shore. There was no hope. The Carroway was 
finished. He sighed. 

“Come on, sir,” said the mate, his nervousness in- 
creasing. “She'll go soon.” 

The captain grunted. His bright eye caught a 
movement under one of the boxes of life-belts that 
the sea had left. He moved from the fuming mate 
and raked under the box. He brought the half- 
drowned bedraggled ship’s parrot to light. The 
bird had been forgotten in the excitement. 

“Pretty Polly,” he crooned. “Did they forget 
um?” 

“Awk!” moaned the parrot feebly. 

The captain handed the sorry-looking pet to the 
mate and climbed into the buoy. 

“Hate to leave her,” he mumbled, looking at the 
stricken ship and meaning her. He gulped and swore. 

“Haul away!” yelled the mate frantically as the 
hawser cracked and stretched and the Carroway shud- 
dered to her very trucks under the leap of a monster 
swell, glass-bodied, white-capped, foaming, growing. 

Hastily the buoy shot down to the shingle, the 
shingle that looked so far away when viewed from 
the little swaying canvas sack above the creaming 
welter of tortured water. 

There was a crack, muffled by the thunder of the 
surf, as the hawser parted. The men ashore rushed 
into the shallows of the backwash with cries of horror. 
The endless fall and buoy plunged into the white- 
ness. ‘There was a swirl of drenched canvas oil- 
skins, a sou’wester. There was a fleck of color from 
a parrot’s wing. 
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The men ashore formed a chain, hand clasping 
hand. Far into the surf they waded, the strongest 
first. . Currents sucked and buffeted at their legs, 
spray filled their eyes and nostrils. They persisted. 

The mate came first, half drowned, fighting for 
breath, lunging out with both hands. He was passed 
ashore. Friendly arms received him and laid him 
on the shingle. Of the captain there was no sign. 
The men of the chain looked at each other and then 
at the boiling surf. They shook their heads. Slowly 
they drew back to the beach. Then someone cried 
aloud. He pointed. The men turned and gaped. 

Some twenty yards down the beach a figure stag- 
gered from the sucking backwash. It fell repeatedly, 
was washed seawards. It rolled over, was tossed 
about. But always it rose and staggered on. It was 
a figure in a ripped oilskin coat without any sou’- 
wester. It was a little figure, slender, white-bearded, 
in sodden sea-boots. It held a drooping cigar in one 
corner of its mouth. In one hand, by one leg and 
wing, it held a feebly kicking parrot. 

The rescued seamen and the rescuing coast-guards 
rushed forward. They surrounded the captain. The 
leader of the coast-guards shook his hand and swore in 
his excitement. He was a big man, healthy-looking, 
grey-eyed, black-bearded. 

The captain coughed, spat water, snorted, shook 
himself. He looked at the parrot reprovingly and 
sighed. Then he faced the coast-guard leader. 

“Happen to have a match about you?” he said, and 
ruffed his wet beard with his free hand. He would 
have fallen had not the coast-guard leader caught 
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him. He muttered feebly, “Seems I can never find a 
light on this blasted ship.” 

“Awk!”’ croaked the parrot, suddenly reviving and 
ruffling it’s drenched plumage. ‘“‘Is that so?” 
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TILL it rained. In the distant mountains the 
S cluttered snow of the long winter trickled into 

brooks that were swollen now to streams, into 
streams that were swollen now into rivers, into rivers 
that were choking torrents, swirling acres of dull 

water between low and crumbling banks. 

' And the rivers merged into one mighty flood at 
the last that roared under quivering bridges and 
tumbled by scores of rain-soaked Oregon cities and 
towns. On its breast it bore trunks of splintered 
trees, green boughs, dead dogs, cats, a few cattle. 
Houses and fences it swept along. Ruin it wrought on 
a hapless country-side. Fair valleys and plains were 
turned into marshes. nd still it rained and the snow 
melted. 

Nor was the flood confined to Oregon. That win- 
ter the downpour had been exceedingly heavy. Many 
signs foretold its coming. All along the north-west 
coast, men had heard warnings and had ignored them. 

At Kelso, Washington, a weak bridge had been 
swept away and the toll of death was great. The 
coast had hardly time to be numbed by the disaster 
when reports of other havoc trickled into the cities 
from the smaller places, many of them cut off from 
communication for days at a stretch. 

At Portland the swollen river continued to rise. 
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Greater and greater masses of wreckage it brought 
down from the hills and by-ways. The sky continued 
overcast. The rain did not cease. On the distant 
peaks the winds still melted the snow. The water- 
front of Portland was flooded. The lower wharves 
were already out of commission. The upper ones 
were threatened. The basements of many build- 
ings were swamped. There was little hope of a let-up 
for some time to come. 

Grant Ensen, stout, grey-headed, red-faced, watched 
the river for three days after it started to rise. He 
saw it creep higher and higher up the concrete piles 
of the Broadway bridge, near which structure the 
Webret was tied up. For three days he worried about 
his ship and smoked endless black cigars on the rain- 
soaked bridge while moodily gazing overside. For 
three days he visited, every hour or so, his straining 
fore and aft hawsers, made fast to the bollards of a 
wharf that was already half an inch under water. 
Then, on the fourth day, he put on his shore-going 
greatcoat, strode down the streaming gangplank, 
waded across the wharf, and made his way to the 
foot of the Broadway bridge. . There he caught a 
street-car and went uptown. 

John Webret was in his office dozing when Ensen 
arrived. “I want,” said Ensen clearly, “some more 
hawsers. Also I want the best.” 

Webret woke up and blinked. He rubbed his white 
hair with a bony hand. ‘“‘The devil you do,” he said. 
“What for?” 

“The river,” Ensen explained, ‘‘isn’t falling. It’s 
still rising. The freighter Esperanz, two wharves 
ahead of me, broke her moorings yesterday and got 
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badly smashed against a bridge-pier before she was 
brought under control. I’ve got every hawser on the 
W ebret out, but they ain’t going to hold her very much 
longer.” 

“Nonsense,” Webret snorted, sitting upright and 
tapping on the desk with his thin fingers. His cold 
eyes snapped. ‘Nonsense,” he repeated. 

Ensen chuckled grimly. ‘You'll say that when you 
hear the old ship’s at the bottom of the river or that 
you’ve a whacking good repair-bill to pay.” 

“That’s enough, captain. I bought you four haw- 
sers last week when you asked for them. I have since 
ascertained that very few ships carry more than you 
already have aboard.” 

Ensen snorted. “Is that so? And every damned 
hawser you bought was second-hand. One new 
manilla line would ’a’ been worth the four. I haven’t 
a decent piece of rope aboard. Can you point to any 
part of my standing or running rigging that isn’t 
spliced till it’s all in pieces? You can’t.” 

“You exaggerate, captain. I have to be careful. 
Money doesn’t grow on trees. And remember how 
cheap I secured those four hawsers. I thought it 
was a good stroke of business. You only asked for 
two.” 

“And two would ’a’ been all I need. Two good 
new hawsers would ’a’ done. But the stuff you’ve 
sent me ain’t got the strength of packthread. It’s a 
dozen years old. It won’t hold nothing. I’m en- 
dangering my ship by using it.” 

“T can’t afford to keep buying gear, and that’s all 
there is to it,” said Webret finally and with great 
irritation. ‘Times are bad. Cargoes are scarce. I 
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frequently have to keep the ship idle for weeks for 
lack of business. You shouldn’t kick. You still get 
paid.” 

“Aye, and damned badly paid at that. You're a 
fool, Webret, with your cheap ideas. Some day you'll 
find out. A man like you, that’s a millionaire, be- 
grudging a good ship her gear!” 

“That’s enough, captain. I’ve let you go farther 
than any other employee of mine. Good day.” 

' Ensen flung a parting shot as he turned to go. “I'll 
not be responsible if anything happens to the Webret,” 
he said. 

“All right, all right,” grumbled the white-haired 
ship-owner. “Don’t keep harping about it. The 
papers say this flood’s only a temporary affair. Did 
you see this mornin’s Oregonian? It'll be all over ina 
few days. I’m not going to lay out a thousand dol- 
lars or more just for a few days’ scare. I want 
value for my hard cash. Full value. I'll come 
aboard, maybe, this evening and look at the lines.” 

“Value? You'll get it. And just that. No more. 
All right. I'll show you the rotten junk your agent 
delivered when you get aboard!’ Ensen went out 
of the office, slamming the door behind him. 

“Go on, go on,” grumbled Webret to himself, look- 
ing after his captain. ‘‘Never did I employ a sailor 
yet that wasn’t always crying out for new gear, new 
gear. Do you think I’m made of money? Why, old 
Crenny runs his ships at half the expense of mine.” 

Still grumbling, the old man dropped off into a doze 
again, disturbed by vague dreams and spasms of un- 
easiness when he remembered that the flood stalked 
abroad through the country-side. Also he remem- 
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bered that old Crenny lost on the average more ships 
of his fleet per year than any other ship-owner on the 
long coast. That remembrance woke Webret with a 
start and he swore resentfully. . . . 


In the gathering dusk Ensen kicked savagely at the 
three straining hawsers that ran out of the starboard 
quarter fair-leads and down to the wharf. 

“See them? Three of’em. And every one rotten. 
There’s another two hawsers running out the port 
leads to brace her in. And they’re rotten! I’ve got 
all the wire aboard out as a spring aft here and none 
of it’s sound. There’s enough stuff out to hold a 
battleship—if it was any good.” 

“T don’t know,” insisted Webret, but his voice held 
a faintly doubtful note. He peered overside and 
shivered a little. ‘I don’t know,” he repeated. “It 
ard to me you've enough line out to hold this small 
ship.” 

“Small! She goes three thousand tons. And see 
how this blasted river’s tearing along at a six- or 
seven-knot clip. And them logs! See ’em twisting 
in the current? It just needs one to come battering 
our stern, and we either get a hole knocked in us or 
our moorings break and we go away downstream. 
The current worries me. See how it pulls at the ship? 
And it’s getting worse. They say ashore this is the 
worst flood for fifty years. I’m keeping a full head 
of steam on the engines in case we break clear. Lord 
help us if we do. This is worse than when the 
es got away. And remember her damage 

ill.” 
“Quite so, captain; quite so,” Webret murmured. 
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He thought and shivered again deep in his overcoat 
as he eyed the flood through the lowering murk. 

“To-day the fellers who look after such things 
closed the Burnside bridge against all traffic. . Did you 
know that? If a great bridge can be unsafe, what 
about a three-thousand-ton freighter cramped in by 
banks and wharves and held by rotten rope? Some 
of the other city-bridges are being restricted for traffic 
usage. Get me new lines, man, and I'll guarantee to 
stick alongside so long as the wharf sticks.” 

“T’ll think about it. Indeed, I’ll have to,’’ Webret 
admitted, jumping a little as the three bunched hawsers 
running out of the fair-leads creaked and strained 
alarmingly. 

Ensen snorted and moved for’ard, his employer at 
his heels. The deck was moving uneasily. Queer 
mutterings and rumblings came from under the steam- 
er’s keel. Her masts made erratic short arcs across 
the evening sky. Lights twinkled ashore, rain-blurred 
as the darkness came. 

At the gangway-head Webret shook hands and pre- 
pared to go ashore. “I'll see to it, captain. Maybe 
I can pick up some usable hawsers——”’ 

The big captain’s snort of disgust was drowned by 
a noise like the report of a gun. Another report fol- 
lowed. 

“What is that?’ demanded the alarmed Webret, a 
sudden shaky feeling possessing him. He took a step 
down the gangway. He was in haste to get ashore. 
The uneasy movements of the deck, increasing alarm- 
ingly, frightened him. Ensen caught his arm and 
dragged him back aboard despite his indignant cries 
and struggles. 
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“She’s going,” the captain said grimly, “and you 
with her! I'll let you see now what value you get for 
your outlay. 

“Mr. Larkin! Get the men standing by! Man at 
the wheel! Switch on the navigation lights! The 
flood’s got her.” 

The mate, who for the past four days had stood 
mostly in the doorway of his cabin on the lower bridge, 
biting his nails and shooting worried glances at the 
hawsers fore and aft, now came running through the 
dark. “Sir?” he said, though he fully understood 
what had happened. Had he not been expecting it? 
Ensen repeated his orders and the mate ran for’ard 
along the wet main-deck. 

“Come on the bridge,” said the captain, and he 
dragged the unwilling Webret along with him as he 
went up the companion. 

There was a snapping noise. A low rumble as of 
distant thunder mingled with the lappings and gur- 
glings of foaming water. The W ebret’s decks 
heaved up suddenly. There came a distinct jar from 
aft. Then, with a sharp sidewise twist that flung all 
aboard to the deck, the freighter shot away from the 
wharf, her broken after-hawsers swept on the flood, 
her for’ard-hawsers still fast to the shore-bollards. 
There came another sudden twist as the fore-hawsers 
held for a fraction of a second. Then the ship shot 
toward mid-stream and turned down river. 

The man sent to steer came pounding white-faced 
up the bridge-companion and made for the wheel- 
house. Ensen’s voice rose, and he shook the quiver- 
ing Webret. 

“There go your cheap hawsers! Let’s hope the 
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cracked propeller we've got holds better. Don’t 
shiver, you blasted rat! You're likely to feed the eels 
to-night. This flood’ll carry us out to sea if we don’t 
smash up before.” 

Webret’s voice rose too, hysterically: ‘Oh, Ensen, 
why didn’t you explain? I thought the hawsers—— 
My God! ‘That house! Ship! What is it?” 

‘Hard a-port!” roared Ensen as a twisting master- 
less wooden house-boat shaved the freighter’s black 
hull and went bumping along. Ensen breathed hard 
with relief. For a moment he had thought it was 
another vessel careering about in the darkness, an- 
other vessel like the helpless Webret. It was hard 
to see through the night. The lights on one of the 
bridges loomed ahead. 

Gathering speed, the Webret shot under it, her 
masts barely clearing the lower steel span. The 
next bridge down the river had a lift-span which was 
resting on the piers. 

“Full speed astern!’ Ensen clamoured on the 
engine-room telegraph. The answering jangle came 
back and the propeller thrashed with gathering 
speed. 

“Starboard the helm!” the captain roared. Then 
to the harassed mate, turning out the crew for’ard, 
“Mr. Larkin! Oh, Larkin! Can you hear me, man? 
Let go both anchors! For your life, man! Let 
go f? 

“Tet go, sir! I hear!” roared back the mate. 

Ensen forced his employer to the for’ard dodger 
and made him look over and ahead at the nearing 
bridge. 

“See it?” the captain snarled. “If we hit the span, 
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good-bye. It’ll take our masts and stack and bridge. 
Likely as not it'll take ws.” 

After a while he spun round and shouted to the 
man at the wheel: “Get below on the main-deck, 
you! Clear the lower bridge and saloon as you go. 
We're going to hit the lift-span, from the looks 
of it!” 

The helmsman left the wheel with alacrity and 
plunged down the companion in desperate haste to 
reach safety. 

“Tet’s go down, let’s go down,”muttered Webret 
feverishly, trying to tear his arm from the captain’s 
huge hand. 

But Ensen said, “Wait!” And, because he could 
do nothing else, the ship-owner waited, fear tighten- 
ing his throat. 

The freighter swept down river on the flood, rid- 
ing before the crest of the freshet that had torn her 
from her wharf. Her rush was irresistible. The 
propeller was powerless to check her. With a rat- 
tling roar through the night, both anchor-cables shot 
over and the heavy iron hooks plunged toward the 
river-bed. 

Overhead the stars were obscured by scudding 
clouds. The bitter wind blew down the river, be- 
hind the Webret, and helped her on. Along the 
flooded wharves, lights sprang up as those ashore 
grew aware of the tragedy playing on the river’s 
breast. A powerful tug, forced from shelter by a 
big-hearted captain to render aid, was smashed against 
an outjutting wharf and floundered, half sinking, back 
to her starting-place. The flood, born of the hills 
and the dripping sky, held undisputed sway. 
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Ahead of the Webret, like a red eye, the light that 
indicated the lift-span winked in the rain. Shouts 
came faintly against the wind. The span was being 
jerked up with all the speed of the lifts to give the 
careering freighter free passage. 

For a breathless moment the twin hooks caught 
the river-bottom and checked the Webret. Then 
there was a dull cracking boom and the ship swung 
wildly round to port. When her rocketing stern was 
facing the bridge, there came another boom and she 
broke loose and went on, turning again. She left 
her anchors and cables on the river-bed. 

Ensen’s face was distorted with fury. His voice 
was thin and high. He was shaking all over. His 
iron fingers ground into Webret’s numbed arm. The 
ship-owner was half unconscious and hardly caught 
the drift of what the other was clamouring. 

“There go your rotten cables!” the captain 
screamed. “I hope God doesn’t deal as cheaply with 
you as you've dealt with this ship! Shut up whim- 
pering! You're getting value for your money, I tell 
you. Damned bad value, but all you've paid for! 
Come below!” 

The ship-owner collapsed limply as Ensen started 
for the companion. ‘The captain grunted and, heay- 
ing up, lifted the other on to his shoulder. Then 
he raced down the companion and so to the main- 
deck... 

The lift-span of the bridge was about half-way up 
when the freighter struck and shot through. With 
the river at normal level and the span half-way up, 
the tall masts would have cleared by several inches. 
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But with tke river many feet above its normal level 
and with the Webret lifting and falling like a ship 
at sea, her superstructure was swept. The foremast 
bent viciously sidewise and backward, but did not 
break. The jar checked the ship for a moment and 
swung her broadside to the span. Her smoke-stack 
and mainmast went simultaneously overside with a 
clang, rigging and all being snapped clean by the sud- 
. den impact. 

The navigation-bridge was cut from the lower 
bridge as though by a knife. Even the flag-staff aft 
was snapped. Then the freighter was through and 
careening toward the lower river. 

By some miracle no one was killed. Most of the 
seaman were huddled on the fo’c’sle-head when the 
impact came, too low down to be hurt. The cooks 
and stewards were in the galley amidships. The 
engineers and firemen were all below working like 
fiends to force up steam that the weak propeller might 
turn faster than ever before and so hold the ship 
against the torrent. 

. Ensen groaned as he dropped Webret to the deck 
and peered through the darkness at his ship. She 
was awreck. Masts, smoke-stack, bridge, wheel gone. 
He felt it more than her owner ever would, for he 
was a sailor and she was his home, almost his God. 

With an oath he bent and hauled Webret to his 
feet, slapping him to consciousness. “Stand on your 
legs, you spineless worm, and look what your cheap- 
ness has done! That's value! If you can’t be any- 
thing else, be a man at least”—as the ship-owner 
showed signs of collapsing again. 
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“I am,” he gasped. “It’s—it’s my heart. Not 
so young as I was. Sorry, Ensen. Didn’t under- 
stand. 

“Too late now. . .. Mr. Larkin! Are you still 
for’ard?” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

The mate appeared out of the darkness. The 
Webret shot past a half-submerged mass of wreck- 
age, missing it by inches. 

“Take the men aft, Larkin, and rig the handcene 
for steering. The wheel’s gone. The hand-gear’ll 
work the helm. We can’t do much against this flood. 
She'll stay in the middle of the stream, I think, un- 
less we hit something lower down. Thank the Lord, 
if we keep afloat we can’t get hurt much more, with 
all our top-gear gone already. Chips! Sound the 
well and see if she’s leaking. 

“What’s that, Evans?” A junior engineer had 
arrived breathless from below, the rain mingling with 
the sweat and oil streaks on his face. 

“Screw: Gone, sir,” he said. 

Ensen sneered as he turned, and his eyes sought 
the form of Webret near the mast. 

“More value! See, your cracked propeller’s gone 
to the devil! Cheap? My Lord, you're getting 
what you paid for.’ Then, to the astonished en- 
gineer, “Tell the chief to give me all the steam on 
the winches. And tell him to pray for his soul. 
He’ll probably need to give it a good send-off before 
morning.” 

“Yes, sir. I'll tell him,” said the engineer with 
a flicker of a grin as he thought of profane and tough 
McCulloch, the chief, down below. Then he disap- 
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peared aft into the night. The mate was already 
racing for the poop and the steering-gear beneath it 
with the excited seamen trailing behind him. 

Ensen was left with the bos’n, the second and third 
mates, the lamp-trimmer and two boys. 

“You take charge, Mr. Lansing. One of you boys 
stay by me to take messages.” 

The second mate vanished for’ard with his scanty 
crew at his heels. The carpenter hurried up, his 
slender sounding-rod and line dripping in his hand. 

“Three feet of water in the foreholds, sir,” he said. 
“Shall I sound aft?” 

“Aye, better sound all holds. Must have strained 
some rivets during that smash-up.” 

The carpenter faded into the darkness aft. 

Ensen called the boy who remained by him. “Get 
the lamp-trimmer, boy,” he ordered. He seemed to 
have lost all his passion and rage now. His nerves 
were steady. His voice was quite calm. He stood 
with legs spread and arms folded, removing one hand, 
now and then, to gesture when he gave an order. 
“Tell him to send all the lanterns he’s got on deck. 
Fill them with oil first, though. Better get a couple 
of electric clusters aft too. The men’ll need some 
light to work by. Make it snappy now!” 

The boy darted away. Ensen sighed wearily and 
flicked the rain from his forehead and his eyes. Then 
he folded his arms again. He peered sideways to 
where Webret stood, silent and shivering, by the short 
upright butt of the bent and twisted foremast. 

“You're satisfied now, I suppose,” Ensen said with- 
out heat. He spoke somewhat sadly. “You know 
now what trust you can place in your cheap goods. 
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You can see what saving money does to a ship. You 
can’t treat such things like you’d treat a house or a 
cart. Not when you have to fight the sea. For you 
can’t fool with the sea. 

“Your lines have failed, your propeller has failed, 
your anchors have failed. Now it’s up to me. Only 
my seamanship stands between you and the river to- 
night. Remember that. And while you're at it, 
thank whatever God you worship that my seamanship 
was not bought cheap. I paid for it. I paid dearly. 
I shed blood and tears to learn it, and I’ve given it 
the best years of my life. And I'll get value for 
what I’ve paid. I spent freely to know. I can rely 
on that knowledge. A man’s career’s much like 
buying cable, Webret. If he’s cheap about it, he’ll 
break when the test comes.” 

The ship-owner nodded. He stopped shivering 
and seemed to find some comfort in the captain’s 
words. His. white head bent on his breast. He 
started violently as the Webret cleared the last bridge 
with plenty of room each side, her ruined superstruc- 
ture grazing the lower span and causing her to lurch 
sickeningly. 

“TI understand,” said the ship-owner. “If—if we 
pull through this—I want you to make out a list of 
everything you want. Everything, captain. You 
shall have the best from now on. I 

“Thank you, sir. Boy! Did you tell the lamp- 
trimmer? You did, eh? Well, take those clusters 
aft!” 

The boy, who had appeared from for’ard stagger- 
ing under the weight of two great bowl-like lights 
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with coils of insulated wire, murmured ‘Yessir,’ 
started aft as directed. 

“Stay here, Mr. Webret,” went on the captain, 
“while I get some flares and light ’em in case a tugboat 
manages to get out to us. We're in the open river. 
We'll be all right as soon as the steering-gear’s rigged. 
Ought to get picked up at dawn by the latest, if we 
don’t beach somewhere before.” 

Ensen hurried away and Webret nodded again. 
He mumbled to himself and leaned against the mast 
at his side, drenched with cold sweat. But now he was 
not afraid. He felt a vast confidence in Ensen’s 
seamanship. He somehow knew it could be relied on. 
It was dearly bought. 

Through the long night, that thought comforted 
Webret. It made him view his captain with a new 
respect. He knew that everything was all right. Not 
even a near collision with another drifting freighter 
could make him afraid again. Ensen was sound clear 
through. So was his seamanship. In that faith the 
ship-owner waited the sun. 

And the first of the pale light, breaking through the 
grey rain, showed proof to Webret of the faith he 
held. For the freighter was still afloat and harmed 
no further, while a twin-funnelled bluff-bowed massive 
tugboat came shooting down on the flood behind her 
and the tug’s captain was yelling for a line! 


’ 


and 
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HE second mate found him when he went to 

i his cabin just after the bark Hemro had 

cleared the harbour-heads and was running 
out to sea. Just inside the cabin-door, on the faded 
red carpet, he crouched, as miserable and as forlorn a 
specimen of a dog as the young sailor had ever seen. 

“Hello,” said the second mate, bending and tickling 
him behind the ears. “How the devil did you get 
here?” 

The dog whined uneasily. His battered stump of 
a tail thumped the carpet. Feebly he poked out a pale 
tongue and licked the hand that caressed him. The 
second mate felt along his ribs and whistled. The dog 
was nothing but a bag of bones. Its golden wire hair 
was drenched with the rain, mud caked its paws. 
Once it had evidently been something of an Irish 
terrier. 

“Gee whiz!” muttered the young officer, rising to 
his feet. ‘Wonder how long you've been here. 
Climbed aboard this morning some time. When it 
was still dark, eh? Cunning li’l rogue. I dunno what 
t’do with you. The old man sure hates dogs. Guess 
you'll go overboard ’fore you’re much older.” 

He paused and scratched his head. He was a very 
young officer, the youngest aboard. The mate and the 
captain were both hard-bitten old grouches. There 
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was a weary, long voyage ahead. And the young 
officer needed company. He looked thoughtfully at 
the dog. The dog looked up at him, whimpered and 
wriggled appealingly. There stirred in the second mate 
the age-old longing of man for a hunting-companion, 
for a friend to be trusted, for someone to sit by the fire 
with him and warn him of the night dangers. And for 
the same reason that his skin-clad ancestors had taken 
wolves and tamed them, the second mate of the Hemro 
bent again and patted the starving dog’s head. 

“All right, old man,” he laughed. “You can stay. 
I'll run you from now on. If you ain’t a sailor now, 
you will be when we get home. Stand up, you— 
you, Waffles, you. That’s a good name. Stand 
up, Waffles, and come with me.” 


He backed out of his cabin, in the low deck-house 
abaft the mainmast, snapping his fingers. Whining, 
the dog followed, weakness causing his legs to drag, 
his tail down, his ears flat, his eyes wide on the chuck- 
ling man. 

“Doctor, give my dog some scraps, will you?” said 
the officer to the cook when he reached the galley with 
his charge. 

The white-aproned, pot-bellied, stumpy cook looked 
down on the dog and sniffed. “A dawg! Crik-ee! 
Wait till the old man sees it. Scraps, sir? Aye, aye. 
Come here, you miserable-lookin’ lump o’ mischief. 
What’s ’is nyme ?” 

- ‘Waffles. You know, same as you make sometimes, 
joc.” 

“Huh! You makin’ fun o’ me? Never mind. 
Wafiles, come ’ere and eat.” 
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The cook’s smooth moon-face, bright red from long 
years of standing before galley-fires, slid into a smile 
as he watched the hungry dog bolt the scraps of meat 
and vegetables he placed on the galley-deck. 

The second mate leaned against the door-jamb, one 
foot on the step. He scratched his hand and tilted his 
peaked uniform-cap well back. A fine young man was 
he, big and bright-eyed, broad-shouldered, tanned, 
clean-shaven, his short throat well muscled. His 
uniform-jacket was unbuttoned and swung open; the 
front of his grey flannel shirt was unbuttoned too. 
Nearly always laughter curved his lips. 

A footstep sounded on the deck-planking, a slow 
methodical footstep. A deep voice demanded, 
“What's that you've got in there?” 

The face of the cook lost its grin. The second 
mate’s eyes ceased to twinkle. Both men turned 
slowly, the second mate removing his foot from the 
door-step and commencing to button his jacket up. 
The captain stood in the opposite doorway, frowning 
down at the feeding dog that watched him from the 
corner of one eye and with one ear cocked up. 

“A dog, sir,” said the second mate uncomfortably. 

“So I see,” snarled the captain. ‘Pitch it over- 
board!” 

The cook mumbled “Yessir” in a low voice and 
stooped to pick up Waffles. The dog backed away 
and growled. The second mate flushed and stuck his 
hands in his trousers-pockets. His obstinate jaw set 
hard. 

“Leave him alone,” he said distinctly. ‘“He’s my 
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The captain stiffened and frowned. He was a 
burly man, black-bearded, grey-eyed, his face lined 
with the weather and years of dissipation. He glared 
from under the low-pulled peak of his cap. 

“Your dog be damned!” he said. “‘I won't have a 
dog on my ship. Throw it over side, cook.” 

“You leave it alone,” snapped the young officer 
hotly. The cook hesitated and looked from one man 
to the other. “It’s my dog and I'll look after it. If 
you want to pitch it over, you'll have to pitch me over 
first, sir.” 

“You'll keep your mouth shut and you'll do as you’re 
told, Healy,” the captain snapped, his eyes blazing. 
“]’l] warn you if that dog comes my way I'll shoot it. 
You'll pay for its keep till then.” 

He turned and strode away, muttering darkly in his 
beard. The cook shot a scared look at the second 
mate. 

“You'd better get rid of the hanimal, sir,” he mum- 
bled. “You know what the old man is with dogs. 
He'll shoot the thing ’fore long. I'll tell the world 
’e will.” 

“Oh, shut up, doctor.” The other snorted wrath- 
fully. “I'll look after the dog. You just save scraps 
to feed him and leave the rest to me. Why—why, 
darn it! I never had a dog before.” 

The cook sighed and shook his head as he turned to 
his stove and banged a frying-pan viciously to prevent 
some steak from burning. 

The mate recovered a little of his good temper. 
He snapped his fingers and the dog looked up eagerly, 
licking his chops. 
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“Come on, Wafiles,” he said. “If you've finished, 
I'll give you a drink. Skipper or no skipper, you’re 
my dog, and that’s all there is to it.” 

His new-found possession at his heels, he left the 
galley and went to where the water-butt stood on its 
racks with a square of canvas sheltering it. . . . 

The wrathful captain was growling to the sour-faced, 
lean mate, “The second’s got a damned dog! If the 
brute comes aft or interferes with the ship’s work, kick 
its blasted ribs in! I'll shoot it if it comes near me.” 

To which the mate, a somewhat melancholy indi- 
vidual, aged, sea-weary, answered, “Aye, aye, sir. 
Kick his blasted ribs in, sir!” The captain grunted 
after that and went below. The Hemro yawed wildly, 
swinging from side to side as she raced along. The 
wind was astern and somewhat gusty. Grinning a 
little, the mate walked aft to the binnacle and peered 
into it. 

‘Make the course good,” he said. And the helms- 
man answered as he spun the kicking wheel, “The 
course good, sir.” 

Then the mate walked to the for’ard taffrail and 
cupped his hands round his mouth. ‘Take another 
reef in yer tops’ls!” 

Came a faint answer from for’ard, against the 
freshening breeze, ‘““Take another reef, sir!” 

The fore and main-rigging shook under the shoes of 
climbing men. Astern the coast of northern New 
Zealand faded into the horizon. 


On the second day out Waffles fell foul of the 
captain. His new master had taken good care to keep 
the dog shut in the cabin as much as possible. He 
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only allowed Waffles on deck when he was there him- 
self to stop the dog from going on the poop. But 
this time he happened to be asleep during his watch 
below. 

The weather being warm, he had hooked shut the 
door before turning in. The steward had come along 
to clean out the room, unhooked the door and the 
whining, much improved Waffles was free and running 
excitedly along the main-deck, sniffing at everything 
that came his way. He must have been a sea-dog, for 
he exhibited a strange familiarity with a ship’s gear. 
The boom of the wind in the canvas overhead and the 
rattle of the blocks in no wise worried or frightened 
him. More significant than all, he was not sea-sick. 

The captain came down from the poop and was 
going for’ard to inspect the fo’c’sle and see whether 
the boy told off to keep it clean was doing his duty. 
Wafiles, eagerly chasing a fragment of rope yarn 
blown across the fore-deck by the wind, got mixed up 
in the captain’s unsuspecting legs. 

The captain side-stepped hastily, swore and took a 
running kick at the dog, now busy worrying the rope 
yarn. The captain’s heavy shoe took him in the side 
and sent him surprised and snarling with a jar against 
the bulwarks. He came back like a rubber ball, all 
bristling teeth and writhing muscles. He snapped at 
the captain’s leg and ripped his trousers at the knee. 

With an oath the bearded master sprang for the 
rail, tore out a belaying-pin and hurled it savagely. 
Waffles dodged. Perhaps he had had such things 
thrown at him before on other ships. He rushed 
again and nipped the captain’s calf. The captain 
kicked and missed and then retired profanely and 
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precipitately for the poop, Waffles snapping at his 
heels. 

“My revolver,” the captain snarled as he stumbled 
down the companion from the poop deck to the saloon 
and to his cabin. Waffles sat on his haunches at the 
foot of the companion from the main-deck and sniffed, 
his red tongue hanging out and his head cocked on one 
side. ' 
“Go ’way, laddie,” called down the sour-faced mate 
softly, leaning over the taffrail. “Go ’way, laddie, or 
ye’ll find a watery grave. Haven’t ye enough sense 
not t’ touch a shipmaster? Shame on ye! Shoosh! 
Go ’way. .. . Hopkins!” The mate called to an 
A. B. who was oiling down a backstay near the mizzen 
port sheer-pole and watching the scene with amuse- 
ment. 

The man dropped his fragment of black waste into 
his oil-pot and came down to the deck. 

“Run along and tell the second to get his dog,” the 
mate said in a low voice, for fear the captain might 
hear him. The seaman nodded and grinned more 
expansively. 

“T’d better take him,” he said. The mate grunted, 
“Good idea.” 

The seaman stepped forward, hesitated as Waffles 
growled, and then stretched forth a cautious hand. 

“Come on, Wafiles,” he crooned. ‘Come on t’ yer 
daddy ’fore the skipper plugs ye. Come back to yer 
home. Good dog.” 

Wafiles looked interested, ceased to growl, wagged 
his tail. Next moment the seaman had him under his 
arm and was hurrying toward the second mate’s cabin, 
the dog protesting loudly. The second mate stopped 
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the noise as soon as he was awakened and told what 
was happening. And Waffles was gagged and bound 
and thrust into a very dark locker for a while. 


All that afternoon the captain searched, revolver 
in hand, “for a blasted dog that ought to be dead!” 
Also he poked his head inside the second mate’s cabin 
every half-hour or so, glowered at the apparently 
sleeping officer, and listened intently for any noise. 
And several times the second mate and he passed long 
minutes in hot argument, when the former woke up 
for a while—respective rank forgotten. The captain 
loathed dogs, but at the same time he wasn’t the 
sort of shipmaster who cared to rule his officers with 
too high a hand. That only meant constant trouble 
and inefficient work. 

The captain did not find Waffles. Nor did the dog 
appear on deck again for several days, not until the 
captain had put his revolver away and recovered some 
of his cantankerous temper. It was noticeable that 
Waflles bore the captain no grudge. He never barked 
at him when he saw him. He proved a good- 
tempered dog. Perhaps he knew what others aboard 
guessed, that the captain’s bark was lots worse than 
his bite. 


At last the Hemro slid into the doldrums, and the 
great calms held her captive. Her full spread of 
canvas slatted and cracked, her decks reeled and 
tossed to the endless glassy swell. At night flying 
fish scattered over the bulwarks and threshed about 
the planking. The crew welcomed them, for they 
made good eating. Waffles was wont to snap them 
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as they made to fly overside again. Like the crew, 
he welcomed them too. 

Every night the stars grew big and hot and seemed 
to come down from the velvet sky to play in fantastic 
queer shafts across the water. Occasional whales 
sported about. Dolphins, albacore, all the phenom- 
ena of the life of the greater deep appeared, hunted, 
killed, played, or died, and vanished. 

Day after day the sun drifted from horizon to hori- 
zon, hot, burning to the eye-balls. And the bark 
reeled and rolled and baked and waited for the wind 
that was so long in coming. 

On such nights and on such days the second mate 
dozed fitfully, during his watch below, on the top of 
the midship-house where his cabin was. And by the 
side of his mattress Waffles dozed, head on paws, 
bright eyes half closed and watching the heave and 
fall of his master’s breast. Whatever loyalty he had 
given to past masters, there was no doubt of his 
loyalty to and love for his present possessor. 

The crew amused themselves in various ways. 
There was little to do as regards ship’s work, except 
repeated washing down to keep the wooden decks 
and the boats in good shape. The men fished, made 
mats and fancy rope-baskets, sea-bags, picture-frames 
of cigar-box wood and ditties. They swam in the cool 
of the morning and of the evening. 

It was one morning while some were swimming, 
the same morning that the first of the breeze came, 
when it happened. The sun had not yet appeared, but 
the soft blue sky was alight with golden shafts and the 
line of the horizon was blazing. 

Near the bark a raw-boned Swedish sailor slid 
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through the swells with powerful strokes, his white 
body glistening in the greenish water, his tanned neck, 
face, and hands showing very plainly against the rest 
of him. A little sandy-haired cockney swam chirpily 
by him, and a black-moustached, stocky Dane was a 
little ahead and to his right. 

The rest of the crew, officers included, hung over 
the poop and the main-deck rail and listlessly watched 
the swimmers. Waffles was midships with the second 
mate, his golden head through an iron port that forced 
him inboard every time it swung shut when the ship 
rolled. 

One of the men hanging in the fore-rigging, where 
there was greater coolness shouted suddenly and 
pointed. All hands turned first up to him to see 
where he was pointing and then looked away over the 
swells. The lean triangular fin was not hard to 
pick up. 

“Come aboard!” bawled the captain from the poop 
to the swimmers. 

“Shark! Shark!’ bellowed and chorused the sea- 
men midships. 

The mate, standing near the captain, sprang to life 
and called the carpenter to him. There was a chance 
of sport, and any such chance was to be eagerly seized 
on ina calm. It was good for officers to encourage 
sport. It kept the men in condition, kept them good- 
tempered. And so long as it did not interfere with 
ship’s work it was all right. 

“Get your hooks on deck, Chips,” said the mate, 
rasping his grey unshaven chin with one long hand. 
“We'll try and catch the beastie. Tell the cook to 
bring some pork on the fore-deck. Get a couple of 
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men to rig a watch-tackle on the fore-yard-arm.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” murmured the pleased and grin- 
ning carpenter, looking up at the lean mate. He 
waddled away, a bow-legged wisp of a sailor with a 
face the colour of mahogany and a mouth that 
stretched from ear to ear and made him extremely 
ugly. Like the mate, he was dressed in thin blue 
cotton dungarees with a white cotton shirt, a white 
blue-peaked cap, peak backward, covering his neck, 
and dirty white canvas shoes. 

Meanwhile the swimmers were heading for safety. 
The cockney and the Dane reached the pilot ladder 
lowered over the bark’s side and clambered gasp- 
ing to the deck. Once there, they leaned over the rail 
with their ship-mates, their naked and dripping bodies 
rapidly drying, to watch the Swede frantically swim- 
ming for the ship. 

The man was not a fast swimmer and fear now 
caused him to muddle his stroke and lose a lot of 
headway. The triangular fin quickened and raised a 
little wave. The seamen on deck raced for the 
galley, secured some lumps of coal, and flung them 
hastily at the great fish. 

The shark was hungry, that was evident, for the 
splashing coal failed to drive him away. The captain 
brought his revolver from his cabin and took a shot, 
but the bullet glanced off the water and left the fish 
unharmed. 

The Swede and the shark arrived at the pilot ladder 
well-nigh together. The man heaved up as his 
clutching hands found the ladder. His eyes glistened 
with fear, his muscles were crawling and tense. His 
blond, drooping moustache and his hair were almost 
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invisible now because he was white, even his tan ap- 

pearing to ebb away. He wrenched himself up 

“ig rungs as the shark arrived with a rush beneath 
im. 

Eager hands jerked the pilot-ladder inboard as 
the Swede climbed. The captain fired again and 
missed. Men were shouting, swearing, still throwing 
coal. The shark leaped clear of the water, open- 
mouthed. His teeth-filled jaws rang shut. He fell 
back with a great splashing. Blood spouting, the 
Swede sank sobbing at last on the fore-deck. His 
right foot was gone. 

“That,” swore the mate, stamping across the poop 
and shaking his fist at the shark, swirling away in a 
circle of red-tinged water, “finished you, m’son. 
Carpenter, got those hooks?” 

‘Aye, aye, sir,” shouted the carpenter from for’ard. 
“I’m getting the gear rigged. 

The captain stuffed his gun into his pocket and 
went down the poop companion, followed by the mate. 
The seamen were crowding midships round the in- 
jured Swede, who was calling out in frightened tones 
for the mate to come and look at his hurt. The 
two officers pushed through) the seething, interested 
crowd. 

They knelt beside the scared Swede and examined 
his ankle. It was in shreds. The mate pressed with 
his thumb on the artery and checked the blood. He 
looked at the captain, who mumbled and frowned. 

“Hot tar’s a good thing,” the latter said. “Or 
can you fix it other ways?” 

The mate thought awhile. “I think I can. We'll 
use hot tar if other ways don’t work... . You, 
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Hopkins, run to my room and get that doctor-book 
from the shelf over my bunk. And tell the steward 
to bring some hot water and the medicine-chest 
along.” 

‘Aye, aye, sir,” called the seaman as he started aft. 
The captain raised his hard. 

“Just a minute, Hopkins.” 

The seaman stopped. 

“Tell the steward to bring the brandy-bottle from 
my locker.” 

“Brandy, sir? Yessir.” The seaman went on. 

With most of the crew watching intently and talk- 
ing in low tones, the two officers tended the hurt 
seaman. Swede, mate, and captain emptied the 
brandy-bottle between them before the operation 
started and while the two latter were studying up from 
the doctor-book. The liquor carried them through 
successfully. When the operation was finished, most 
of the crew were feeling a trifle sick. The two 
officers were covered with blood. The Swede was 
unconscious. 

“Take him in the fo’c’sle-head,” said the captain, 
rising and wiping his hands on a bundle of stained 
bandages. ‘Put an awning over him. . . . Now, 
where’s that blasted shark?” 

Every man turned to the side save two who picked 
up the Swede and took him away. The second mate 
had remained in the fore-rigging watching the lean fish 
swim agitatedly about the ship, evidently made hun- 
grier by its fragment of a meal. Waffles had been 
barking at the shark whenever the port swung open 
and allowed him to poke out his head. 
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‘Where is he?” the mate called up to the second 
when he noticed where that young officer was. Waf- 
fles gave the answer in a ferocious volume of noise 
as the second mate pointed. The captain suddenly 
noticed the dog and scowled, but said nothing. 
Waffles was too far away for him to kick. He turned 
his attention to the men who were finishing the rig- 
ging of the fishing-apparatus. 

The cook came from the store-room with a side 
of fat pork that smelled like the brine-tub whence it 
had come. On the end of a fathom of chain a great 
barbed iron hook was fastened. The chain was bent 
to a stout manilla strop that was hooked to the tackle 
from the yard-arm. ‘The cook stabbed the pork on 
to the hook. 

“Lower away!” sang out the mate. A couple of 
seamen overhauled the tackle, and one man, who 
stood on the main-deck, slacked the strop between 
his hands till the pork and hook struck the water. 

Overside leaned all hands and watched, hardly 
daring to breathe. Even Wafiles ceased bark- 
ing, struck dumb with the tension, though he still 
growled deep in his throat. The shark swam up to 
the pork with a rush, opened his mouth as though to 
swallow it. Then, suspicious probably of the chain, 
he shut his mouth, backed off and edged around the 
bait. A sigh went up from the seamen. 

The captain climbed on to the rail and balanced 
there, one hand clutching at a backstay. Showing 
considerable excitement, he reached for his revolver 
with the evident intention of taking another shot at 
the fish below. In some way the hammer of the gun 
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caught in his pocket and he wrenched savagely at the 
butt to get the weapon clear. He let go the back- 
stay. And at that moment the Hemro rolled in a 
trough. 

It all happened very suddenly. There was an oath, 
a few startled shouts, a splash, and the captain was 
in the water. Dressed as he was he started to sink 
at first, struggling desperately to keep to the surface. 
The heavy revolver was not an aid to him and he 
couldn’t get it free. 

The mate ripped out a stream of oaths. ‘The 
dory!”” he shouted. ‘Some of you come along!” 

He raced for the little yellow-painted craft lashed 
upside down on the neck near the port bulwarks mid- 
ships. Some of the seamen raced after him. 

“Coal!” shouted the second mate from the fore- 
rigging. ‘‘Get some more coal, you men, and pelt 
that shark!” 

Then he put his hands above his head, breathed 
deeply and dived forward and outward. He knew 
the captain was a poor swimmer. He thought of 
nothing else. He struck water with little more than 
a gentle splash and came up beside the fighting, 
strangling master. 

“Steady, sir,” he panted as he caught him under 
the arm. He held him up with one hand while with 
the other he pounded on the water’s surface. 

The shark, startled off from the pork by the splashes 
and the agitation, now came back. There was a smell 
of blood about the captain that was most attractive. 
It was the blood from the Swede, some of which still 
remained on the captain’s clothes and hands. The 
shark had already tasted that blood. Also there 
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was no suspicious-looking chain about either of these 
live pieces of squirming meat. Slowly at first, 
quickening, the great fish drove forward. 

The dory cracked into the water on the opposite 
side of the ship. Three seamen and the mate tumbled 
into it. Hlastily it was jerked around the bark’s 
stern. But everyone knew it would be too late. The 
watching seamen groaned. One man fumbled at his 
hip for his sheath-knife and hurled it savagely down 
on the shark’s back. 

There came a yelp and another splash. The sea- 
men shouted frantically. They waved excited arms. 

“You darned fool, Waffles!” screamed the second 
mate, rising himself from the water. The captain 
gurgled, ‘‘Hell!” 

The little terrier was swimming with scrambling 
haste to where his master pounded on the surface and 
supported the captain. He whimpered as he paddled. 
He forged between the driving fish and the captain’s 
black beard that now floated fanwise on the surface. 
He took no notice of the fish’s fin. His eyes were 
fixed on the second mate’s twisted face. He did not, 
could not know what was impending, but he did know 
a fierce thrilling desire to be at his master’s side, to 
be with the man who had befriended him when that 
man faced danger. And danger was certainly near. 
The air reeked of it. The strange actions of the 
mortals told of it. More than all, Waffles could see 
it in his master’s eyes. 

Despite his predicament, the captain mumbled, 
“You son of a gun!” and grinned a bit. “Come 
here!” yelled the desperate second mate, endeavour- 
ing to force himself and his burden nearer the dog. 
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The dory raced down the length of the bark toward. 
the group. 

The shark, already made nervous by so many 
goings-on, was startled anew by the interference of 
the little golden-haired terrier. Suspicious always of 
danger, he swerved with a swish of his tail, skinning 
the captain’s hand with his rough hide. He came 
shooting and curving back to investigate. Waflles, 
his attention drawn now to the fish, trod water and 
barked indignantly at him. The captain chuckled 
between gasps. 

The dory arrived. The seamen backed water 
hastily. 

“Come aboard, for God’s sake,” wheezed the 
breathless mate, leaning over the bow and jerking 
the captain up. “My nerves are gone for to-day.” 

“Take him,” gurgled the bearded master of the 
Hemro, holding up Waffles by the scruff of the neck. 
The mate grinned and tossed the dog to the bottom 
boards. The captain was hauled over the gunwale 
a moment later. The second mate followed. Two 
of the seamen were hammering on the water with 
their oars to keep the shark off. A cheer went up 
from the bark’s deck. 

Once aboard, the dripping captain and the second 
mate gulped down the whisky the wise old steward 
had waiting for them and waved back the enthusiastic 
seamen who wanted to shake hands. Not unpopular 
in his way, the captain. 

The second mate too came in for attention. 

“Get that blasted shark, boys!” the captain roared. 
Then he looked down and frowned to see Waffles, 
his head on one side, gore up at him and wagging | 
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his tail, sending water-drops flying in all directions. 
The captain’s cold eye twinkled. 

“Which reminds me,” he added. “Anyone I find 
mistreating this dog—what’s his name? Waffles? 
—anyone touching Waffles will have to reckon with 
me. He’s a man’s dog and that’s all there is to it. 
Mister”—he turned to the grinning second mate— 
“bring him up on the poop and we'll give him some 
canned chicken and milk. And thanks for giving 
me ahand. I shan’t forget.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said the young officer, wringing out 
his shirt in the scuppers and chuckling. He bent and 
picked the fawning Waflles up and tucked him under 
his arm. The seamen went back to the rail to get 
the shark. 

The second mate and his dog followed the captain 
on to the poop and went below with him to the saloon. 
When they came on deck half an hour later the second 
mate was smoking one of the captain’s cigars and 
Waffles was licking his chops and looking contented. 
Then he caught sight of a great yellowish bulk thresh- 
ing about on the fore-deck with laughing seamen all 
around it. He rushed down the companion and tore 
for’ard, barking his very heart out. 

The captain grinned and winked at the second mate. 

“Some dog,” he said. Then he stiffened and turned 
his cheek to the port beam. 

“The wind, by all that’s holy! Get your men at 
the braces, Mister Mate, so soon as they get that 
mess for’ard cleaned up!” 
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